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DHOW-CHASING OFF ZANZIBAR. 


N 1866, fifteen years after his cruise in the 
“Castor’s” boats, Captain Sullivan was 
again in East-African waters, in command of 
the sloop Pantaloon. His mission, as before, 
was the suppression of the slave-trade; but 
his cruising-ground was much higher up the 
coast, and his object to intercept the dhows 
which had passed the legal limits of the trade 
on their way to the northern slave-markets. 








SECOND PAPER. 


is required by the traders, they have only to 
pay the tax and apply for a license for that 
number, and they obtain it easily from the 
custom-house. Any vessel possessing such 
license is exempt from detention or capture 
on the part of the English cruisers ; and, even 
when a dhow arrives at Zanzibar with the 
number of slaves on board greatly in excess 
of those specified in its papers, it is not in 














From Quiloa (or Keelwa), two hundred 
miles south of Zanzibar, to Lamoo, two hun- 
dred and thirty miles north, on the east coast 
of Africa, the slave-trade is a legal trade— 
that is, it is sanctioned by the treaty between 
Zanzibar and England; and, although the 
clause in the treaty nominally limits the num- 
ber of slaves to be carried to that required by 
the sultan for agricultural purposes, he alone 
is the judge of such requirements, and (as 
shown in the previous paper) the clause is 
practically inoperative ; for, whatever number 








RESCUING NEGROES FROM A WRECKED DHOW. 


the power of a man-of-war to board her with- 
out the special permission of the sultan him- 
self, which he never gives except to further 
his own interests against those of the north- 
ern Arabs. Dhows full of slaves are often 
anchored in Zanzibar harbor in such numbers 
as fairly to surround the English cruisers, 
which yet cannot touch them. 

On the arrival of a slave-dhow at Lamoo, 
however, her license is voided. If she pro- 
ceeds farther north, she does so at her own 





risk ; and, acting apparently on the old prov- 


erb that “one may as well be hanged for a 
sheep as a lamb,” the captains take in as 
many more slaves as they can possibly car- 
ry; and ascertaining, by messengers sent as 
far north as the Juba River, the probability 
of the coast’s being pretty clear of cruisers, 
they start for the northward, keeping close to 
the land for the purpose of running their ves- 
sels on shore if chased, with the chance of 











saving those slaves that are not drowned in 
the act; and also, if not molested in any way, 
of touching at the various ports on their way, 
to obtain a handful of rice and a cup of water 
per slave on board, to fill up the gaps in the 
cargo carried by the death of many of them, 
and to ascertain by inquiry if the coast is 
clear still farther to the northward. 

But it must not be supposed that the il- 
legal part of this traffic commences at the 
northern boundary of the Zanzibar dominions ; 
on the contrary, a vast number of these dhows 
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obtain their cargoes far south of the southern 
limit, Quiloa—from Quillimane, Angoxa, Mo- 
zambique, Ibo, and the Portuguese possessions 
on the coast—calling only at Quiloa to obtain 
the necessary pass for all of them by paying 
a tax to the custom-house, on only those few 
added to their cargo at that place. Captain 
Sullivan is of opinion that the trade has con- 
spicuously grown in volume during the past 
twenty years, and that the small number 
liberated by the cruisers (less than six per cent. 
of the entire number transported) has had 
searcely any deterring effect upon the Arab 
and Portuguese dealers. 

On bis arrival in Zanzibar in the Panta- 
loon, in July, 1866, Captain Sullivan found 
the harbor crowded with slave-dhows. At 
this time of the year they are continually en- 
tering the port from the southward; and dur- 
ing the months of September, October, and 
November, numbers of them may be seen 
leaving every day for the northward, bound, 
some for India, some for the Red Sea, and 
some for the Arabian coast and Persian Gulf, 
Once fairly within the sultan’s jurisdiction, 
the dealers make no effort to conceal the na- 
ture of their occupation, and their audacity is 
well illustrated by the following anecdote of 
the daily experience of the Pantaloon during 
its stay in the harbor: 

“One morning,” says Captain Sullivan, 
“Jumah, our interpreter, knocked at my 
door, and, slipping off his sandals (an Arab 
custom) before entering, exclaimed : 

“ «My master, suppose you come on deck— 
I show you something!’ 

“* What, Jumah ?’ 

“*One, big dhow commeen in full nig- 
ger.’ 

“© Well, what’s the use, Jumah? Wecan’t 
take her here.’ 

“* No, not now, but suppose you meet her 
yesterday, you take her, for she got more 
slaves than license.’ 

“© Well, that’s not more satisfactory.’ 

“‘ However, I went on deck with him, just in 
time to see a huge dhow pass under our stern, 
her upper bamboo deck so covered with slaves 
squatting there, that not a square foot of it 
was visible. As she passed, every face on 
board of her was turned toward us, and the 
Arabs, from the raised deck or poop ‘abaft, 
gave a most derisive cheer, followed by laugh- 
ter, and one of them, seeing Jumah, hailed 
him, which produced more cheers and laugh- 
ter. 
“* What does he say, Jumah ?’ I asked. 
“* He say, “Ah! ah! Why you not come 
and take us? Are you afraid?”’ 

“Jumah replied, ‘We catch you another 
time.’ 

“*T got lots of slaves on board; tell cap- 
tain to come and see.’ 

“This was followed again by laughter, as 

she passed inside, lowered her sail, and an- 
chored within pistol-shot of us. In an hour 
from that time, every slave was doubtless in 
the market, and the dhow ready to take in 
another cargo of them for the north.” 
* What this Zanzibar slave-market is, Cap- 
tain Sullivan graphically describes to us ; and 
the description holds true of all similar mar- 
kets on the African coast: 

“Passing the sultan’s palace, the good- 





looking exteriors of the houses of the well- 
to-do Arab population, and through filthy 
streets, we emerge, by a narrow lane, into a 
small square—large for Zanzibar. Here the 
first thing that meets the eye is a number of 
slaves arranged in a semicircle, with their 
faces toward us and the centre of the square. 
Most of them are standing up, but some are 
sitting on the ground ; some of them, in fact, 
utterly incapable of standing upon their feet 
—miserable, emaciated skeletons—on whom 
disease and starvation have placed their fatal 
mark. If those who are sitting down had 
evinced half the stubbornness on the main- 
land that they do here, they would have been 
knocked on the head and left a prey to the 
wild beasts ; but there is a limit to such treat- 
ment in Zanzibar, on account of the presence 
of Europeans. Inside this semicircle are a 
half a dozen or more Arabs talking together, 
examining the slaves, discussing their points, 
and estimating their value, just as farmers 
examine and value cattle at an English market 
or fair. Near the middle of the square are 
groups of children, also arranged close to- 
gether in semicircles, and sitting down when 
not under inspection by would-be purchasers ; 
children, young as they are, some not more 
than five years old, looking old already. Na- 
tive children, whom I have seen in their 
homes, and who have not passed through the 
bitter experiences which these miserable little 
creatures had endured, are like all children, 
black and white, fond of toys, even though it 
be but an ‘old shee’ or a ‘dead kitten,’ and 
the ever-present doll, though made of a mere 
bit of stick or scrap of straw matting. But 
these unhappy slave-children had passed all 
that; they have no inclination to play; they 
sit in silence or rise up when required; they 
utter few words among themselves, for they 
have long lost parents and friends, and those 
in the same position sitting around them are 
utter strangers, often foreigners, to them. 
“Tn another portion of the square are a 
number of women, forming several semicir- 
cles; their bodies are painted, and their fig- 
ures exposed in proportion to their symme- 
try, with barely a yard of cloth around their 
hips, with rows of girls from the age of twelve 
and upward exposed to the examination of 
throngs of Arabs, and subject to inexpressi- 


"ble indignities by the bratal dealers. On en- 


tering the market on one occasion we saw 
several Arab slave-dealers around these 
poor creatures; they were in treaty for the 
purchase of three or four women, who had 
been made to take off the only rag of a gar- 
ment which they wore. On catching sight of 
English faces there was a ti £ 
the Arabs, and the women were hurried off 
round a corner, out of sight.” 

The slaves most in demand in all the 
markets are women and children, because 
they generally live longer and are more tract- 
able; but young girls from twelve to sixteen 
years of age are especially sought after, and 
are carried to Muscat, Persia, and the Arabian 
coast, where they are drafted into the already 
overflowing harems of the wealthier Arabs. 
A good-looking girl, especially if of the Galla 
or Somauli tribes, is worth in Zanzibar as 
much as one hundred pounds. 








short one, and before the end of the year 
Captain Sullivan was back in England, though, 
in 1868, he was again commissioned to these 
waters in command of the frigate Daphne. 
He reached Zanzibar in the Daphne on Octo- 
ber 12th, and the experience which he had 
gained during his previous voyages stood him 
in such good stead now that this was the most 
successful and eventful cruise in which he had 
yet participated. On reaching Zanzibar he 
found the harbor literally swarming with 
dhows of every kind, and among them sey- 
eral full of slaves, nominally bound for La- 
moo, but evidently determined to run the 
gantlet along the coast to the more northern 
markets, The appearance of the Daphne in 
the harbor at this juncture of course made 
them hesitate: so Captain Sullivan gave out 
publicly that his orders were to proceed from 
Zanzibar to Bombay, without mentioning his 
intention of examining the coast on his way. 
The more completely to deceive the negodas, 
he received a freight from some Banyans, who 
requested him to convey it to Bombay, prob- 
ably with a view of ascertaining whether he 
was really going there or not; and then 
steamed ont of port, through the north chan- 
nel, for Bombay, until clear of observation 
from the shore, and, when about thirty miles 
off the coast, steered a course parallel with it 
until he had passed the latitude of Lamoo. 
It happened to be the time, just before the 
beginning of the southwest monsoon, when 
almost the entire slave-fleet was creeping up 
the coast toward the north ; and, in the cruise 
which followed, so many of the dhows were 
captured, destroyed, or turned back, and so 
many slaves were liberated, that the trade was 
completely disorganized for that season. Every 
day one or more dhows were intercepted, and 
sometimes as many as three or four. The 
Arabs never showed fight, and their dhows 
are absurdly slow sailers, so that “ dhow- 
chasing” was a rather unexciting and mo- 
notonous kind of employment as engaged in 
by the Daphne. Here is an instance or two 
taken from Captain Sullivan’s narrative: 
“On the afternoon of the 28th of October 
a dhow appeared, coming from the south- 
ward, So we immediately weighed anchor, 
and steumed toward her. It may be here 
remarked that, owing to the strong current 
from the south and light winds, the dhows, 
which are never calculated to sail on a wind, 
have no chance of escape from a vessel north 
of them. On nearing this dhow, which was 
running up toward us, close inshore, she put 
her helm up, and ran through the breakers 
on to the beach, becoming a complete wreck 
in a few minutes. We were close to her, 
though outside the breakers, and in time to 
see a crowd of unfortunate slaves struggling 
through the water from the ship to the shore. 
Many of them were drowned in the attempt, 
and others escaped up the hill before our boat 
could get near the shore. . .. When on shore, 
we found we were too late to rescue many of 
the slaves. We, however, found seven wretch- 
ed little children, from five to eight years old, 
who were unable, from weakness, to crawl 
away into the bush. One or two of them 
were doubled up, with their knees against 
their faces, in the position, they told us after- 


The cruise of the Pantaloon was a very | ward, they had been in for many days; and 
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they were a week on 
board before they could 
stretch out their legs.” 

On inquiring from 
these children, they 
learned that the dhow 
was crammed with 
slaves, but that, on see- 
ing the ship, the Arabs 
said, pointing to the 
smoke from the steam- 
er’s funnel, “‘ White man 
is lighting fire to cook 
nigger with,” and thus 
frightened the poor 
creatures into jumping 
overboard when they 
grounded. 

The next day they 
chased another full 
slaver on shore in the 
same way. The mo- 
ment the Arabs saw 
the ship, they steered 
through the breakers, 
and landed one or two 
hundred negroes by 
driving them through 
the surf. Only one 
slave was rescued from 
this dhow, in such a 
wretched condition that 
he could not craw] from 
the beach. He told 
them that there were 
one hundred and nine- 
teen slaves in the dhow, 
and that some of them, 
who were in as bad a 
condition as himself, 
were carried up the hill 
by the other slaves. 

On the 30th another 
dhow full of negroes ran 
on shore, and landed 
them; and so success- 
ful was this ruse that it 
was found impossible to 
capture them, unless a 
boat could be so placed, 
close inshore of them, 
and such a distance 
south of the steamer, 
that a dhow would ar- 
rive abreast of her be- 
fore seeing either the 
ship or the boat; the 
latter could then board 
her, or run up inside her 
until she had dropped 
down upon the ship. 
This plan could only be 
carried out, owing to 
the straight line of 
coast, at a point about 
three miles south of 
Brava, where there was 
a coral rock projecting 
twenty or thirty yards 
from the shore, forming 
& point, or rather break- 
water, stretching out 
beyond the breakers. 
The cutters were placed 
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THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY LIBERATED AFRICANS ON BOARD OF THE 
DAPHNE. 








north of this break-wa- 
ter, where they could 
not be seen by the 
dhows until abreast of 
them ; and the Daphne 
steamed up to the north 
out of sight. That same 
day four dhows were 
captured, and one was 
chased ashore. 

“On the morning of 
the Ist of November,” 
writes Captain Sullivan, 
“we observed the cutter 
chasing a dhow outside 
her, which, on seeing 
us, lowered her sail; 
and a few minutes after 
she was brought along- 
side, with one hundred 
and fifty-six slaves in 
her hold — forty - eight 
men, fifty-three women, 
and fifty-five children. 
The deplorable condi- 
tion of some of these 
poor creatures, crammed 
into a small dhow, sur- 
passes all description. 
On the bottom of the 
dhow was a pile of 
stones as ballast, and 
on these stones, without 
even a mat, were twen- 
ty-three women huddled 
together, one or two 
with infants in their 
arms. These women 
were literally doubled 
up, there being no room 
to sit erect. Ona bam- 
boo deck, about three 
feet above the keel, 
were forty-eight men, 
crowded together in the 
same way; and on an- 
other deck above this 
were fifty-three chil- 
dren. Some of the 
slaves were in the last 
stages of starvation and 
dysentery. On getting 
the vessel alongside and 
clearing her out, a wom- 
an came up, having an 
infant, about a month 
or six weeks old, in her 
arms, with one side of 
its forehead crushed in. 
On asking how it was 
done, she told us that, 
just before our boat 
came alongside the 
dhow, the child began 
to cry, and one of the 
Arabs, fearing the Eng- 
lish would hear it, took 
up a stone and struck 
it. A few hours after 
this the poor little 
thing died, and the 
woman was too weak 
and ill to point out 
the monster who had 
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done it from among the ten or a dozen Arabs 
on board.” 

Such were some of the incidents of a 
dhow-chasing cruise, the experiences of each 
day being very like those already recorded. 

The Daphne had now three hundred and 
twenty-two slaves on board; and, as her coal 
had run very low, Captain Sullivan found it 
necessary to alter his course and put back to 
Zanzibar, which it took him three weeks to 
reach, though he had previously gone over 
the same ground in four days. 

Of the three hundred and twenty-two 
slaves rescued by the Daphne, there were a 
hundred and eighteen men, a hundred and 
nine women, and ninety-five children. Among 
these, showing the wide field over which the 
slave-dealers spread their depredations, there 
were representatives of eleven different tribes, 
viz. : 

The Galla, an intelligent race of the north, 
which the Arabs do not class with 
the negroes. 

Monluka, the tribe of the district 
adjoining the Gallas. 

Legoha, or Messegora, the tribe 
that bring ivory from the interior. 

Minyemazer, close to the Legoha 
tribe. 

And the Kamango, Machinga, Mo- 
20, Makoo, Maheow, Nehama, and Mon- 
ginda, more southern tribes. 

Some of these negroes are much 
superior to the rest in intellect as 
well as in appearance. The Galla 
tribe have none of the negro in their 
features ; they are a handsome race, 
the men powerfully built, and the 
women positively graceful in form 
and movement, while their bright, 
intelligent faces, and long, curly hair, 
give them quite a civilized appear- 
ance; and, could they but exchange 
the dark, copper-colored complexion 
for a white one, no one would ever 
think of making slaves of them. 

The Somallies (or Somaulis), with 
whom the Gallas are always at war, 
though considered the superior race, 
resemble them much in many ways: 
in intelligence, warlike propensities, habits, 
and manner of living, eating animal food 
chiefly, which they often obtain by hunting. 
They were the only tribe on board the Daphne 
to whom animal food was indispensable. 

Another intelligent tribe, though not to 
be compared with the Gallas, was the Ma- 
heows. “Two of the women were called re- 
spectively “Betsy Jane” and “The Ele- 
phant,” this last designation being bestowed 
on account of her size. There was not a man 
or woman on board to be compared to this 
huge monster. 

While there was not much distinction be- 
tween the intermediate tribes, the Monginda 
were especially degraded. “ Any thing more 
repulsive than some of the females of this 
tribe it is impossible to conceive, for, unlike 
the men belonging to it, they are tattooed all 
Over, and have large holes in the upper lip, 
nose, and ears—holes made when they were 
born, and which the rings and ornaments 
suspended from them had enlarged to an 
enormous size; in the holes bored in the 








lobes of the ears they wear circular pieces of 
wood, like draughtsmen, inserted, and rings 
worn in the hold of the upper lip had so 
stretched it that nearly all the lower lip was 
seen through it. In addition to this, these 
people are clumsy in figure, and have very 
small heads, and large cheeks, without one 
solitary look of intelligence to brighten them. 
I pointed one out to Mr. Churchill, asking 
him to name the tribe, and he replied that he 
considered it a new species altogether, till 
then undiscovered; and, for the benefit of 
natural historians, he would call it “Lumpy 
Keboko,’ keboko being the Arabic word for 
hippopotamus.” 

The Daphne only remained long enough 
at Zanzibar to take in a new coal-supply, and 
to have the captured slaves examined by the 
political resident; but, before leaving, Cap- 
tain Sullivan made a visit to Mrs. Jumah, the 
incidents of which strikingly illustrate the 
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LUMPY KEBOKO. 


Arab custom of mourning. Jumah, who, it 
will be recollected, was interpreter to the 
expedition, had died during the cruise, and, 
as there was some pay and prize-money due 
him, it became necessary for Captain Sulli- 
van to communicate with his widow. There 
was much ado about so unheard-of a pro- 
ceeding as a Christian obtaining an interview 
with a mourning Mohammedan widow, but all 
objections were finally overcome, and the cap- 
tain, with his interpreter Abdalla, was ushered 
up the steps to her room. “ On entering it,” 
he writes, “ I saw sitting on the right hand six 
or seven women, one of whom, from her age, 
appeared to be the mother of Jumah, the 
others were some of his wives. As I entered, 
the whole of them lifted up their hands, and, 
with upturned eyes, began a most plaintive 
wail, which they continued for some time, 
poor Jumah’s name being often repeated. 
This sorrowful wail was taken up by an in- 
visible person within curtains drawn round a 
bed on the left-hand side of the room. This 
was Mrs. Jumah superior, and I was offered a 











chair close to these curtains at the head of 
the bed. Through the interpreter I promised 
that she should receive what was due her 
late husband, and answered many questions 
about poor Jumah, etc. She seemed glad to 
see me, and, though unable to speak English, 
seemed to understand it a little. During this 
conversation, she drew the curtains on one 
side, and then I saw that she was dressed, 
and sitting in the middle of the bed. I asked 
her, through Abdalla, how long she was going 
to remain there. 

“*Five months,’ she replied. 

“* Five months on that bed?’ 

“* Yes,’ she said, ‘that is the proper time 
for those of my religion to remain on their 
bed mourning.’ 

“* Well, what then?’ 

“*Oh! then I get married again.’ 

“As I quitted the room the wailing was 
commenced again by the other wives, whose 
prospects of marrying again in five 
months I did not inquire into, but 
probably their chance was not so 
great, seeing that they had no pay 
or prize-money coming to them.” 

From Zanzibar the Daphne sailed 
for the Seychelles, where her cargo 
of rescued slaves was landed. A few 
months afterward, when Captain Sul- 
livan stopped there again on his re- 
turn from Bombay, only a few of 
them could be traced—many had 
died, others had completely lost their 
identity in the general mass of the 
plantation laborers. And this brings 
us face to face with one of the most 
serious aspects of this East-African 
slavery question. 

Of course from the very com- 
mencement of the attempt to put 
down the inhuman traffic the dispo- 
sition of the rescued slaves became a 
very important, perhaps the most im- 
portant, part of the problem. At first 
they were turned over to the Bombay 
police to be provided with employ- 
ment; but this plan did not work at 
all when the captures became numer- 
ous, and now about half of them are 
taken to the Seychelles, where they are farmed 
out to the creoles for five years, after which 
they are supposed to be able to take care of 
themselves, while the rest are left at Bombay, 
at Zanzibar, and at Aden, under the nominal 
protection of the British flag. No systematic 
attempt has been made to educate or to civ- 
ilize them, and the sorrowful conclusion is 
forced upon us that their condition has been 
little better than it would have been had they 
escaped the vigilance of the cruisers. 

Captain Sullivan proposes, as a solution of 
the question (and in this he is sustained by 
Dr. Livingstone, Dr. Kirk, and Mr. Churchill), 
that some healthy location on the coast of 
Zanzibar should be acquired as the basis of 
operations in Eastern Africa, and the only 
depot for liberated slaves, having for its fur- 
ther object the development of the trade of 
the country, communication with the interior, 
and the exploration and surveying of the en- 
tire region. To this station might be con- 
veyed at once the last two thousand rescued 
Africans, and with the aid of these a main 
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road could be constructed to Lake Tangan- 
yika over the best-known tracts. At inter- 
vals of twelve miles, as the road progressed, 
intrenched villages should be established, peo- 
pled by some of the liberated slaves ; and, from 
the most intelligent and advanced of the edu- 
cated negroes, should be selected chief and 
petty magistrates for the intermediate vil- 
lages between the coast and the main stations, 
which, he thinks, should be formed at inter- 
vals of fifty to eighty miles along the road. 
This would be an expensive process, involving 
a large garrison for a time and a heavy out- 
lay; but Captain Sullivan claims that the 
chief burden could be thrown upon a com- 
mercial company, who would find their profit 
in the vast trade in ivory, cloths, grains, and 
the like, which would spring up with the in- 
terior, and which would grow with each suc- 
cessive year, so that the enterprise would soon 
not only be self-sustaining but immensely re- 
munerative. Something like this has been 
done at Sierra Leone, on the west coast of 
Africa; and the region adjacent to Zanzibar, 
between the coast and Lakes Nyassa and 
Tanganyika, is incomparably richer and more 
productive. 

Such a plan has its advantages, no doubt ; 
but something more radical and immediate in 
results is likely to be the outcome of the 
present complications. Neither England, nor 
France, nor Germany, nor the United States, 
can afford to be publicly snubbed by a petty 
Arab potentate, who has retained his sover- 
eignty during the past ten years chiefly 
through the favor of the foreign residents ; 
and the probability is that England will es- 
tablish a protectorate over Zanzibar, and 
bring to a peremptory close the frightful 
traffic in human flesh, the character and prac- 
tices of which have been shown in the fore- 


going papers. 
C. H. Jonzs. 


NORA’S INHERITANCE. 


HE June sunshine was pouring its full 

flood right over the kitchen-floor, and 
the coals in the kitchen-stove were at a red 
heat. Round by the back steps, where Mrs. 
Silbee was shelling peas with Ned and Joe to 
help—or hinder—it may have been comfort- 
able in the breezy shade, but over her iron- 
ing-table, between two fires, Nora’s cheeks 
were unusually, though by no means unbe- 
comingly, red; so red that they could not be 
accused of getting any redder, in spite of her 
little start at the sudden simultaneous en- 
trance of a bunch of pinks and a voice 
through the open window. 

“ How doth the little busy bee beat every 
opening flower?” The metaphor was mixed, 
but the sentiment suggesting it obviously was 
not. “Well, I only came,” continued John 
Miller, with that peculiarly suspicious readi- 
ness to account for a visit, “ because I just 
looked in the office coming through the vil- 
lage, and there was a letter for you.” 

By this time Ned and Joe had vaulted, 
one over each shoulder of the new-comer, and 
were comfortably seated astride the window- 
sill. One voice of lamentation arose from 
both as Nora, with a single glance at the let- 
ter, placed it on the table beside her. But 











Nora meant to take her own time to open 
it. : 
“Nobody’s left me a million to-day, I 
guess,” she said, with a laugh. “ Anyway, 
it can wait, and these things can’t,” as she 
went on with her starching. 

A letter was far from an every-day affair 
in the Silbee family, and the boys could only 
beguile their impatience by examining the 
pockets of John Miller, who stood leaning on 
the window chatting, till presently Nora, push- 
ing aside the empty clothes-basket with a 
long-drawn breath of relief, sat down to read 
her letter, while the family waited expectant, 
Mrs. Silbee with her pan of peas, and the boys 
hopping about entwined in an amicable 
wrestle; John Miller’s sunburnt face, mean- 
time, looking over his arms crossed on the 
window-ledge, more intent on the pretty pict- 
ure of the reader’s rippled hair, and round, 
flushed cheeks, than on the sheet the blue 
eyes were studying. Perhaps that was why 
he was the first to see all that rich color sud- 
denly drop away, and in another second he 
had swung himself through the window and 
was beside her, as, letting the letter fall, she 
gasped out: “It can’t be! it isn’t true, 
really !* 

“ Sakes alive!” cried the Widow Silbee, 
while John picked up the fluttering paper. 
“Why, what’s in it to set you off that way? 
Who’s it from, child?” 

“TI don’t know,” faltered Nora, still pale 
and bewildered. “You read it, Patty, and 
see what it all means.” 

Mrs. Silbee was nothing loath; but pres- 
ently her eyes began to get large, and her color 
to come and go, and before she reached 
“Yours truly, James H. Jaynes,” she had 
come to a full stop. And small wonder. 
Even Cinderella was somewhat taken aback 
by the fairy godmother and the enchanted 
pumpkin-coach, and prosaic mortals might 
well be amazed at the ease with which a few 
pen-strokes could hocus-pocus poverty into 
riches, clear-starching and cooking - stoves 
into pianos and silken clothing. “ Yours 
truly, James H. Jaynes,” if not in his own 
person the wonder-working fairy, was her in- 
strument, her coach, so to say, whisking the 
New-England Cinderella out of her ashes, for 
he announced to Nora Silbee that, by the will 
of a distant relative just deceased, she was 
sole and undisputed heiress of his houses and 


- lands, and many thousands of dollars. 


It was not Nora alone who was pale when 
this news was proclaimed. Through all the 
healthy coloring of sun and wind, John Mil- 
ler’s face might have been seen to whiten— 
had there been any one to see it, which there 
was not. Nora was staring straight before 
her in a waking dream, and the others were 
staring at her with an incredulous wonder 
not unmixed with awe, too much dazzled by 
the golden circle suddenly surrounding her, 
to notice any thing outside it. John lifted 
himself up from the wall where he had been 
leaning, and turned, not to Nora, whom he 
addressed, but to the door. 

“ Well,” he said, in a dull voice, “I give 
you joy. "Twas me brought you the luck, 
leastways, at last. I don’t know as there’s 
any thing more I can do. Good-morning— 
morning, Miss Silbee.” 





Nora was looking at him now, but John 
was not looking at her. Holding his hat 
with both hands very tight before him, he 
silently walked out of the house without 
glancing to right or left. 

It was just as well that Nora had finished 
her ironing before reading her letter, or the 
Widow Silbee’s cap-strings and the boys’ 
Sunday collars might have suffered for it, 
She was as steady-minded as a girl of her age 
need be, but at eighteen one does not ex- 
change kitchen drudgery and cotton gowns 
for the indulgence of every caprice with a 
perfectly even pulse. Future splendors floated 
indistinctly before her eyes as she surveyed 
the face that even the wry, discolored little 
square of glass could not make any thing but 
pretty, and reflected that yellow clusters of 
hair would not look less glossy, nor a white 
skin less fair, for, rising out of the sheen of 
silk instead of the blurred colors of printed 
calico, she thought to herself that it was well 
this good fortune had come while she was 
young and fitted to enjoy it, before any thing 
had happened, and with that, vague as the 
phrase was, she blushed over it. 

But Nora was by no means entirely self- 
ish in her dreams. There was scarce any 
pleasure or benefit she did not look forward 
to lavishing on her brother’s widow and the 
two barefoot boys. She would have liked to 
share her good luck with the whole village— 
perhaps even with John Miller had he given 
her the chance. But never surely had John’s 
little farm given him so much to do; he was 
at work early and late, so busy that she hard- 
ly saw him to speak to before leaving Birch 
Hill. He did come indeed to bid her good-by, 
but then he was so stiff, so dull, that Nora, ill 
at ease, was almost glad to have him go again. 

By a condition of the will, she was to re 
side, during her minority, in the family of 
Judge Jaynes, the executor of the late Mr 
Waterston. Tired as she was with the unac- 
customed journeying, she was too much ex- 
cited to feel her fatigue when she reached her 
guardian’s house. He came to meet her with 
a welcome which, though really cordial, did 
not seem so to Nora, whom the quiet courte- 
sy chilled like coldness. She glanced shyly 
round, and saw, in the shadow of the hall, a 
girl of about her own age, holding a child by 
the hand. At the judge’s call they came for- 
ward. 

“This is Miss Lamarque, my dear Miss 
Silbee; but,” he continued, smiling, “ two 
young ladies of the same age will soon find 
less ceremonious names for each other.—And 
here,” pulling the child toward him, “is the 
torment of the bouse, Princess Helen, who 
rules her subjects with a rod of iron.” 

He spoke jestingly, meaning to set Nora 
at her ease, but she was only the more em- 
barrassed. She did not, in the least, know 
how to answer; silently she looked at Miss 
Lamarque, and saw a pale face and dark eyes 
that looked back at her with no particular 
change of expression. A small, soft hand 
held hers for a moment, while a kiss touched 
her cheek, and a low voice was heard inquir- 
ing about her journey. It was all perfectly 
kind, perfectly courteous, only Nora was used 
to Birch-Hill ways, and, at Birch Hill, welcome 
was expressed by a hearty hug. 
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“ You are very tired, I am afraid?” said 
Miss Lamarque. “Would you rather go at 
once to your own room? I will take you if 
you like.” 

So Nora followed this girl of her own age, 
so unlike any girl she had ever seen before, 
feeling, as she watched the harmony of figure 
and motion, as if she herself were the awk- 
wardest of clodhoppers, whose every move- 
ment betrayed ploughed fields and scrubbed 
floors. The room reached, her guide, once 
more bidding her welcome and offering any 
assistance she might require, after a few min- 
utes left her to herself. 

Nora looked doubtfully at the closing 
door. That proffered assistance might have 
been very acceptable ; for she did not know 
the use of half the costly trifles about her, 
but she would almost sooner have died than 
betrayed her ignorance to this self-possessed, 
graceful young lady. With a heavier heart 
than she could have believed possible on this 
first day of her bright new life, she made a 
hasty yet hesitating toilet, and then, half 
afraid to go down, waited uncomfortably for 
the dinner-bell, beguiling the interval with 
wondering who Miss Lamarque might be, and 
why she was there. And while she waits it 
may be as well to explain what she learned 
later. 

Alida Lamarque was the niece of the late 
Mr. Waterston, whose sister, in marrying a 
foreigner, had so displeased him that he had 
never forgiven her, even when the match, jus- 
tifying his predictions, had brought her to 
trouble and want. But when the child bya 
sudden stroke was. left quite alone in the 
world, he had taken her to his house, where 
she had been reared to every luxury and ac- 
complishment, and regarded as his adopted 
daughter and future heiress. At his death, 
however, Alida, by a will executed only a few 
weeks previous, was found to have but a slight 
provision, almost the whole large property 
falling to a distant relative, namely, Nora Sil- 
bee, whom he had left under the guardianship 
of his old friend Judge Jaynes. There was 
also an unfinished letter to the judge contain- 
ing certain private matters, but nothing to ex- 
plain what truly seemed an inexplicable ac- 
tion. Mr. Waterston, by no means unkind 
at heart, was a man of imperious temper and 
singularly obstinate prejudices, to which he 
doubtless owed much of the disappointment 
that had embittered his life; but he was not 
given to act on unreasonable impulses, such 
as this, without the slightest apparent clew. 
If Lida Lamarque might possibly have fur- 
nished one, no one guessed that; possessing 
something of her uncle’s tenacity of purpose, 
with a still pride of her own, she held her 
peace now, both as to the past and the fu- 
ture. It was a long-standing provision that, 
in case of her being left alone, she should go 
to Judge Jaynes’s, and she had quietly ac- 
quiesced, without seeming to rebel, as he had 
half feared in her first resentment she might 
do, against any arrangement of her uncle’s. 
In truth, that kindly shelter suited very well 
With the schemes of independence already pro- 
jected in her brain, the resolve to train her 
hitherto useless accomplishments to her aid, 
and then, throwing aside the money her uncle 
had portioned out to her, only because he 





could not for very shame leave her utterly 
penniless, go into the battle of life to fight 
for herself. For this end she was silently 
working day and night. 

Naturally she could not be indifferent to 
this sudden reverse of fortune; but, to do her 
justice, she felt the material loss far less than 
the unkindness which had caused it, and was 
quite free from the narrow injustice of re- 
venging the blow dealt her on one who was 
merely its innocent instrument. But Nora 
did not appeal to her nature—not a widely 
sympathetic one—and the two girls had really 
so little in common that their daily intercourse 
did not, as their guardian bad hoped, draw 
them closer together. The fault was not 
Nora’s, who had an unbounded though secret 
admiration for her new companion, and would 
have been glad to get nearer to her, but she 
did not at all know how to do this, and her 
very first attempt was so unlucky as only to 
widen the distance. 

It was the consequence, indirectly, of a 
eall which she received one morning to the 
judge’s study. He was bending a perplexed 
face over some papers on his writing-table, 
from which he looked up to give her a seat, 
and then entered at once on his subject. 

“ You remember, perhaps, my dear Nora, 
my alluding to a certain private condition— 
or rather injunction—attached to your late 
relative’s will? It was not of a nature to be 
intrusted to a letter; and, indeed, up to this 
time there has been no necessity for moving 
at all in the matter; but you are now about 
to meet the—the person, together with your- 
self, most nearly concerned, so further delay 
would be inadvisable. It is rather a delicate 
subject to discuss; perhaps the best thing 
would be for you to take this paper and read 
it over by yourself—particularly as the ques- 
tion is one which no one can decide for you.” 
He hesitated, then resumed: “So far as my 
advice goes, I may say that it would give me 
very great satisfaction—not less for your own 
sake than for his—to see my old friend’s last 
wish fulfilled; but beyond that I should not 
be right to interfere.” He then gave her a 
folded paper, adding: “It is unfinished—Mr. 
Waterston’s death was very sudden—but, as 
you will perceive, that portion relating to 
yourself is fully expressed.” 

Nora, curious and a little awed, opened 
the letter directly on reaching her room, and 
read as follows: 

“My pear Jupce Jaynes: I have been 
feeling my infirmity very strongly of late; no 
man knows the hour of his summons; and 
something urges me not to postpone, even to 
another day, what I have to say to you. You 
will see,on reading my will, that I have left 
my heiress and her interests entirely in your 
hands, but now I would claim something more 
of you, my old friend. You will stand, as it 
were, in a father’s place toward her; use a 
father’s influence, something of a father’s au- 
thority if need be, for her own good. I am 
no tyrant to seek to force her inclinations ; 
but how should a capricious girl of eighteen 
know her own mind? I am certain that a 
marriage with Adrian Clare will secure her 
best happiness, while accomplishing the one 
desire remaining to my life—a desire so strong 
that I believe I shall rest the better in my 





grave for its fulfilment. I do not make it a 
condition of inheritance, for I fear that would 
ouly rouse her pride to defeat me; but I im- 
plore her not to balk the last wish of a life 
that, from beginning to close, has had little 
else than disappointment, and I entreat you, 
my friend, to do all that lies in your power to 
further this end. 

“T do not need to tell you why I am so 
anxious to benefit Adrian Clare. You and I 
were young together, and you know the whole 
story; you can see, as I do, the dead live over 
again in him. Itis of no use thinking now 
whose was the fault that has so long been 
past mending in this world—enough that the 
boy could not be dearer to me if he were my 
own. I might have made him my heir, per- 
haps, but I have too strong a feeling against 
any other disposition of my property than 
the present; I have made one such attempt 
already, and conscience will not suffer it. But 
this marriage will reconcile all difficulties ; he 
is a man to make any girl happy; and she, in 
spite of—” 

Here the letter broke off. Death had sur- 
prised the faltering hand before it could finish 
that little sentence—with one stroke had 
swept regrets, and hopes, and schemes, into a 
silence out of which came no voice to plead 
or to reproach. 

Nora sat thinking in a flutter of the heart 
that had a strange pang at the bottom. She 
could not have analyzed her feelings, yet some- 
how the thought of this prospective com- 
manded lover made her more ready to cry 
than to smile. When the door opened and 
Lida Lamarque came in, Nora raised to her 
such an unconsciously beseeching look that 
Lida returned it with one more sympathetic 
than she was in the habit of bestowing. 

“ Poor kitten!” said she, passing her 
fingers lightly through Nora’s curly locks, 
“T am afraid you are dull enough here.” 

The little gleam of kindness went like a 
sunbeam to Nora’s heart, and thawed the ar- 
tificial reserve gathered about it. The frank 
country-girl obeyed the impulse of her own 
simple girl-nature. 

“O Lida,” she exclaimed, “do you— do 
you know an Adrian Clare ?” 

“ Adrian Clare ?” repeated Lida, who had 
drawn back, and stood with hands clasped 
before her. It seemed a full minute before 
she spoke again. “ Yes, Ido know an Adri- 
an Clare,” she said at last. “May I know 
why you ask ?” after another pause. 

“Because I—he—oh, it is so hard to ex- 
plain!” she broke off in embarrassment. 
“ Read the letter, won’t you ?” 

Lida’s fingers closed on the paper, but did 
not yet unfold it. ‘“ You are quite sure you 
would like me to read it ?” she said, slowly. 

“Oh, yes, please!” was the eager answer, 
and then Lida did read it, from beginning to 
end. After which, she folded it up very care- 
fully, and laid it on the table, saying merely, 
a“ Well ? ” 

It was no emotion in her voice, and yet 
something there that reminded poor, tactless 
Nora, too late, that it could hardly have been 
a pleasant letter for the disinherited Miss 
Lamarque to read. 

“Ob, I am so sorry !—I didn’t think—” 
she began to mend matters, then hurried on 
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breathlessly to drown her timidity —“ Lida 
dear, don’t be offended—I’ve so often wanted 
to say it—you know you’ve ever so much more 
right to all this money than I, and if you’d 
only share it with me I should be so much 
happi—” 

A glance at Lida broke the sentence short. 
Her lips were compressed, and the dark eyes 
glittered like fire out of the pale face. 

““T would sooner starve than accept your 
charity,” said she, and turned abruptly to the 
door. But there she stopped, and, coming 
back, put her hand an instant on Nora’s. 
“You meant it kindly,” she said, “I thank 
you for the intention, and we will forget the 
rest.” But hand and voice were alike chilling. 

“ She minds the money so much !” thought 
Nora, looking after her with eyes full of tears. 
“Oh, dear! I almost wish she had it all, and 
I was back again at Birch Hill. I don’t think 
I am so much happier for being rich.” And, 
certainly, the sobs that choked her were not 
very eloquent witnesses of felicity. 

Unfortunately, too, Adrian Clare did not 
prove wholly a consolation. If only she 
could have understood one hundredth part 
of what he talked about; if only, feeling ber 
own awkwardness increased by his graceful 
courtesy, she had not reddened with a con- 
fused idea of being quizzed, when he offered 
her the little attentions which are the merest 
commonplaces of society; in short, had not 
his companionship made her feel like a creat- 
ure of another species, she might have appre- 
ciated and enjoyed it. Her constraint was 
not lessened by remembering the projected 
marriage-scheme ; did Mr. Clare know of it, 
too? she wondered; hardly, it would seem, 
from the perfect unconsciousness of his man- 
ner. 

He did know, however, and his feelings 
in the matter may be gathered from a scene 
which took place one morning between him 
and Lida Lamarque. They were by chance 
alone together for the first time since his re- 
turn, on which score, indeed, he was reproach- 
ing her. 

“Avoid you?” she repeated, looking at 
him with a calm surprise. ‘Excuse me, Mr. 
Clare, but really why should I trouble myself 
to do that?” 

He bit his lip; ber unconsciousness was 
stinging beyond any thing else. 

“You might have feared,” he answered, 
“that I should remind you of something you 
would apparently rather forget-—” 

“You are extremely mysterious,” she said, 
with a half laugh, “but if you think I would 
rather forget it, whatever it may be, suppose 
we let it pass.” 

“Miss Lamarque—Lida! ” he cried, driven 
beyond endurance, “ you must know what I 
mean. From our first meeting, I have loved 
you, and hoped one day to make you my 
wife—” 

“Mr. Clare,” she interposed, quietly, draw- 
ing away the hand he had caught, “ have I 
ever spoken one word to encourage those 
feelings ?” 

“ Spoken ? no,” said he, after a bewildered 
pause, “ but words are not all. I have dreamed 
— no, surely it could not have been all a 
dream!” And then he began again to plead 
his cause with all the art of which he was 





master—and which produced as much effect 
on the girl who listened as on the china shep- 
herdess at her elbow. 

“Mr. Clare,” she said, “let us end this. I 
am sorry for any mistakes, whether yours or 
mine, in the past, and will take care there 
shall be none in future. I do not know that 
there is more I can say — except to thank 
you for the honor you have done me,” she 
concluded, with a slight smile. 

He looked at her almost incredulously, 
but there was not the slightest sign of relent- 
ing in the calm pale face turned fully toward 
him. 

“Then you are utterly heartless!” he ex- 
claimed, starting forward, “‘ you have never 
cared for me —” 

“ You forget that is my justification—if I 
need one. But, if it is any satisfaction to 
you to think me heartless, do so—I shall not 
deny it.” In speaking, she had moved toward 
the door, where she turned and said: “ Good- 
morning, Mr. Clare; if you are wise, you will 
forget these fancies—and me—as soon as pos- 
sible.” With which she left him alone. 

That was the girl he had loved !—the girl 
he could have sworn loved him! And he was 
no coxcomb, ready to flatter his vanity with 
such fancies about women. It was not vanity 
that smarted now, but the deepest feelings 
of his nature—wounded love and trust that 
stunned him at first. But pride and anger 
came to his aid; he steadied himself and 
walked away with a firm step, resolved that, 
if she had been able to cause him suffering, 
she should at least never gratify herself with 
any further evidences of it. 

Through the garden-door, standing open 
from the hall, he perceived Nora’ moving 
about among the flower-beds, and, watching 
her all unconscious of observation, for the 
first time perceived her natural grace uncon- 
strained into awkwardness by the fear of be- 
ing awkward. Obeying a sudden impulse, he 
joined her. Her color deepened as he came up. 

“T have been getting such lovely roses,” 
said she, not knowing what else to say. 

“So T perceive,” he said, but it was not 
at her hands he glanced. 

“T suppose you don’t care about flowers,” 
she continued, after a short, embarrassed 
pause. 

“That depends,” he answered, smiling. 
“T should decidedly care about one of these, 
if you will choose it for me.” 

Nora was delighted. She threw the con- 
tents of both hands pell-mell on a garden-seat, 
and together they turned them over, talking 
all the while, until, by the time the selection 
was made, Nora was chatting with the prettiest 
unreserve, that betrayed much more of her 
real self than she had any idea of. When 
Mr. Clare lifted his hat at the end of their 
half-hour’s conversation, he said, with an odd 
smile: 

“T am charmed to have made your ac- 
quaintance this morning, Miss Nora! After 
this, I shall not submit to be sent to Coventry 
any more.” 

Nora did not understand the allusion, but 
she caught the spirit of the words, and 
blushed again, as she hoped her simple talk 
had not seemed very silly to this elegant 
young gentleman. And then she gathered 





the flowers together again, and ran into the 
house, more like the old Nora than she had 
been since the day when she made a trem- 
bling toilet in the midst of unaccustomed 
luxuries ; while Adrian Clare walked away, 
with her rose in his button-hole, and a wholly 
new thought of the giver in his mind. Dur- 
ing these weeks that he had known of the 
injunction attached to Mr. Waterston’s will, 
the possibility of fulfilling it had never once 
seriously occurred to him, loving Lida as he did 
entirely, and seeing in the chance heiress only 
an unformed, awkward dairy-maid, unhappily 
lifted by Fortune’s caprice out of her proper 
sphere. “ But now,” he said to himself, as 
he ground his heel into the gravel, “ why 
should he not profit by Miss Lamarque’s part- 
ing advice? Why not forget the dream he 
had dreamed, and console himself with the 
good here offered him? If the country-girl 
was unformed, she had just shown that she 
possessed abundant material, which he had 
but to train to his own standard ; better yet, 
that she possessed a fresh, warm, true heart, 
which kindness might win and trust, without 
fear of some sudden whirlwind of caprice to 
ruin hopes at their brightest.” So, moved 
partly by this new light in which Nora ap- 
peared, partly by the instinct of a sore heart 
to repose itself on whatever will suffer it, he 
admitted the hitherto impossible, and re- 
solved to remain for Nora, instead of follow- 
ing his first impulse to see Lida’s face no 
more; finding, even in that wrath which is 
but the other side of love, a bitter pleasure at 
the thought of wounding, if not her heart, 
since she had never loved him, at least her 
pride, in beholding how easily he was able to 
forget, and to transfer in her very presence 
the allegiance of which she had been so care- 
lessly certain. 

Thus it came about that Mr. Waterston’s 
dying wish seemed in a fair way of fulfilment, 
Adrian Clare’s visits were not interrupted by 
that episode, of which none in the housekold, 
save its two actors, ever dreamed. He de- 
voted himself now to Nora, bringing her for- 
ward in society, educating her mind and taste, 
all with such tact as to improve without mor- 
tifying. And under his auspices Nora did 
very visibly improve. No longer believing 
herself uncared for, she gained confidence in 
her own powers, and, not feeling uncouth, 
ceased to appear so. 

But, while she was beginning to accustom 
herself to her new home, in her old one she 
was being missed all the day long. Only, how 
was she to know that ?—for Mrs. Silbee was 
no great scribe, and, if there was any one else 
who might have written, why, he never did, 
So, save for one little scrawl just after her de- 
parture, no letter had come to Nora from 
Birch Hill until one which reached her just 
riow. But this was a good, long one—good, 
although certainly not formed on any model 
of epistolary elegance, and marked by that 
inconsequence which sometimes swayed Mrs. 
Silbee’s speech. Perhaps the charm lay in 
its being so exactly as she talked; so deli- 
ciously full of local gossip; so complete a 
transcript of the home-life; with its chronicle 
of Daisy’s spotted calf, that, too pretty to 
kill, must be saved for a milker; and of the 
pies made from the early-ripe apples in the 
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two-acre lot, that, spice them how she would, 
never got the right smack of Nora’s ; of Sally 
Morton’s quilting, where John Miller seemed 
so mighty thick with Maria; and of the new 
minister young Mr. Reach’s revival preach- 
ing, that bad brought more new bonnets to 
afternoon meeting than she had ever seen 
since she sat under the old parson—so on 
and so on, till Nora, reading the record, was 
fairly transported into the midst of its scenes. 
Unfortunately, she had to come back again ; 
and then, perhaps, some of that home news 
which was so sweet in tasting left a bitter 
flavor behind. At any rate, when she went 
down to dinner that evening, the pleasant and 
profitable training of the past weeks seemed 
suddenly to hgve dropped away and left pre- 
cisely the same homesick, ignorant country- 
girl who had blushed and doubted over the 
proper toilet for her new position. As it 
happened, too, Adrian Clare did not appear 
to help her; and the judge, perceiving that 
one of the old shy fits had come over Nora, 
gradually directed his remarks to Lida, whose 
replies, if not specially interested, were at 
least always ready. 

“Where is Clare to-night?” said the 
judge presently, adding, “It is most fer- 
vently to be hoped he will not fail us to- 
morrow.” 

“Why, papa?” asked the little pitcher, 
whose ears were wide open for any thing. 

“Because I am afraid to eat my dinner 
alone with a man who has been cast away on 
a desert-island,” answered ber father, gravely. 
Then, turning to Lida, in a lower tone: “ Mr. 
Sylvester is an excellent lawyer—or perhaps 
I should rather say, an excellent law-machine, 
for, outside his profession, he is painfully de- 
void of ideas, or, at any rate, of words. It 
is ‘no light matter to dine him”—and the 
judge gave a little anticipatory sigh—“ but 
he has something to say concerning your— 
that is, our—business relations; and I sup- 
pose that is the most comfortable arrange- 
ment, on the whole.” : 

Lida perfectly understood the judge’s mo- 
mentary hesitation, remembering that Sylves- 
ter was the name of her uncle’s lawyer. But 
she only said : 

“ Was Mr. Sylvester really cast away on a 
desert-island ? ” 

“ Well, I do not know the exact rights of 
the story—whether savages or brigands—but 
something of the sort it was; at all events, 
enough to keep any other man in table-talk 
for a twelvemonth. But the odds are that he 
will not even allude to it, unless I do first.” 

“If he has been living on a desert-island, 
he will be very hungry; for they never have 
any thing to eat but raisins and turtles,” 
thoughtfully remarked Helen, whose ideas on 
the subject were of a strictly Crusoeish char- 
acter. 

Her father laughed. 

“ Mind, I won’t answer for it that it was a 
desert-island! But, granting that, his diet 
there could hardly have been more eccentric 
than it has been ever since I knew him. As 
a ’pecimen "—he had turned again to Lida— 
“he eats every day after dinner, ‘for the 
stomach’s sake,’ two dried roots and a small 
onion.” 

“How horrible!” commented Miss La- 





marque, languidly. “Fancy belonging to his 
family!” 

“TI must beg to be excused,” said the 
judge, with a laugh. “Why afflict myself 
unnecessarily ?” 

“ And will he eat an onion here to-mor- 
row, papa?” asked Helen, who had listened 
eagerly. 

“Not unless he brings it with him,” an- 
swered her father, laughing again. “I cer- 
tainly have no intention of providing my table 
with such a delicacy. The duties of hospi- 
tality have their limits, Helen. If I were to 
ask a Sioux Indian to dinner, I dare say he 
would come in feathers and a blanket; but 
do you suppose I should sit down with him 
in such a costume myself?” 

Helen doubtless did not fully understand 
him, but Nora did. She had listened with a 
swelling heart to this conversation, recalling 
a period, not so long since, when she had 
lived among people who ate onions, not “ for 
the stomach’s sake,” but because they liked 
them. At that time, a world where onion- 
eating was regarded as a deadly sin had not 
dawned upon her. And was she so much 
happier now for being in that world, and 
making a part of it? Did she really make a 
part of it? Had she ever comprehended 
Lida, with her numberless little fancies and 
refinements? Was she even quite at ease 
with little Helen, who, child as she was, yet 
was “to the manner born?” 

Such were the questions which Nora the 
heiress carried to her pillow that night, to be 
debated with plentiful tears and a good deal 
of heartache. She had congratulated herself 
once on her good fortune coming in time for 
her youth to enjoy it; but now she told her- 
self that it had come too late, after all. She 
was young, indeed, but not young enough for 
her thoughts and feelings to be remoulded to 
this new state of life; one power alone could 
have worked that magical transformation, and 
that was wanting here. For Nora, though 
wholly ignorant of the former relations be- 
tween Adrian Clare and Lida Lamarque, had 
yet, in observing their daily intercourse, a 
feminine intuition, which now shaped itself 
to instantaneous and entire conviction. ‘He 
would like to care for me, but he cannot ;”’ she 
said to herself; “he does care for Lida, and 
if she were the heiress they would be married. 
And she is a thousand times more fit for him, 
and more fit to have all this money; it has 
never brought me any good; I wish it were 
hers, and that I were back again among the 
people I have known and been happy with 
all my life!” And then a sudden thought 
checked her sobs and her breath together; 
to-morrow she would ask Judge Jaynes, who 
would know how to manage it, to transfer the 
money where it rightfully belonged, and then 
she would say good-by to these perplexities 
and disappointments, and go back to Birch 
Hill—to home. 

The night brings wisdom—so runs the 
old saying. However that be, it did not alter 
Nora’s strange resolve to beggar herself. 
With a heart beating very loud, and yet very 
light, she knocked at the judge’s study-door. 
Her former interview there returned to mind 
as she saw him again bending over his writ- 
ing-table, that thoughtful face, only that now 





the knit brow and compressed lip seemed 
to show some very disturbing thought. As 
she came forward, his face unbent, though 
it still remained very grave, and rising he 
took both her hands in his, speaking more 
softly than usual as he answered her words. 

“Disturb me, my dear child? On the 
contrary, I was about to send for you—but 
let me hear what you had to say, I will speak 
later.” 

Timidly but clearly Nora acquainted him 
with her wishes. Receiving no reply, she 
lifted her eyes and met his fixed penetrating- 
ly on her. There was surprise and perplexity 
in bis face; she was prepared for both, but 
there was something more which she could 
not understand. She looked at him question- 
ingly; he smiled and brushed his hand over 
the papers beside him. 

“Nora,” he said, lightly, but watching 
her keenly the while, “by birthright you 
should possess the gift of guessing: have you 
any idea what it is I have under my hand 
here?” 

Nora felt surprised and somewhat hurt. 
It was not like his usual courtesy, she thought, 
that jesting way of putting aside what she 
had said to him. 

“Suppose,” he went on, as she hesitated 
to answer, “that it were precisely such a 
paper as you have just been asking me for, a 
paper depriving you of all your money, and 
giving it to Miss Lamarque—what would you 
say then?” 

Assuredly Judge Jaynes had never before 
seen the look or heard the voice with which 
Nora answered him. “Do you really mean 
it is done already? Oh, I am so glad—so 
glad! Now every thing will come right— 
and I can go home at once!” 

It was not a very polite speech, this last, 
but her hearer’s eyes beamed as he drew her 
nearer, and actually, to Nora’s unbounded 
amazement, kissed her cheek. 

“My dear Nora,” said he, “you are a 
good, honest, warm-hearted little girl, and I 
do not know how we shall ever consent to 
lose you—but sit down again, if you please ; 
I have a singular story to tell you.” 

So Nora resumed her seat, and listened, 
in substance, to the following: 

It appeared, from Mr. Sylvester’s commu- 
nication of the previous evening, that the 
deed making Nora heiress had not been Mr. 
Waterston’s last will. The lawyer had exe- 
cuted a later one, substituting Lida Lamarque 
for Nora, to whom merely a small bequest 
was left, the testator on neither occasion of- 
fering any explanation of these sudden 
changes. Just here ensued that voyage of 
Mr. Sylvester’s, which ended so disastrously 
in a shipwreck, that cut him off from all com- 
munications, so that it was not until long 
after that he had heard of Mr. Waterston’s 
death and the subsequent events. Of course, 
he perceived that it was the earlier will which 
had taken effect, and, knowing something of 
the old man’s peculiarities, who never suf- 
fered his papers out of his own keeping, he 
suspected that the true will had been so cau- 
tiously disposed of as to escape the search 
jeft by the sudden death without a clew; but, 
with characteristic caution, he breathed no 
syllable about the matter save to the execu- 
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tor, Judge Jaynes. The two men at once pro- 
ceeded to go over Mr. Waterston’s late resi- 
dence, and finally, in the false bottom of an 
old writing-stand, the missing document was 
found. Mr. Sylvester’s conjecture that it 
had been so placed for greater security was 
borne out by the treasuring up there also of 
certain yellow old epistles in a handwriting 
not unknown to the judge, and which told 
more plainly that story hinted at in the dead 
man’s unfinished letter—that letter contain- 
ing an allusion to the disposition conscience 
would not let him make of his wealth, clear 
enough now, but which his indistinct mention 
of his beiress had prevented from rousing the 
attention it must otherwise have done. 

The singular coincidence of Nora’s request 
with this discovery not unnaturally excited 
Judge Jaynes’s suspicions, for a moment, of 
her having some underhand knowledge which 
she was trying to turn to her own use, by an 
affectation of generosity that she hoped to see 
repaid to herself. But, of course, he did not 
tell her so, and poor little Nora never knew 
to what an imputation her quixotism had ex- 
posed her. Now, however, hg understood 
and even sympathized with her, as he ad- 
mitted to himself, not without a certain 
amused surprise that this new complication 
he had been dreading would in reality solve 
the puzzle admirably for all parties. 

What had been the secret of Mr. Water- 
ston’s seeming inconsistencies? Lida, who 
alone could have explained them, never satis- 
factorily did so, but, from some unguarded 
words she once let fall, Nora guessed that 
Adrian Clare was somehow concerned. It 
is probable that Mr. Waterston, who not 
only wanted his own way but wanted it at 
once, in his eagerness to secure the marriage 
that had become his hobby, had wished to 
anticipate matters by proposing it to the 
young man, and, when Lida’s pride forbade 
this, her uncle, forgetting, as was his way, 
both reason and affection in his impatient 
anger, had disinherited her for some one 
whom he expected to find more amenable ; 
then in his cooler moments, when, as he him- 
self expressed it, conscience would not suffer 
such injustice, he had reinstated Lida in her 
rights; only, having neglected to destroy the 
one will and too carefully guarded the other, 
he had very nearly defeated his own plans. 
All had come right now, and, fortunately, no 
one was the worse; Lida, indeed, perhaps 
rather the better; for, on learning what the 
little country-girl had sought to do for her, 
she was softened and moved in a way very 
unusual with her; and, when Nora went home, 
it was with the conviction that she had won 
@ secure place in a heart which, if opened but 
to few, once gained would be true to the end. 

Adrian Clare, to be sure, was in rather an 
awkward position. Before this sudden shift- 
ing of the pieces in the game, he had come 
about to Nora’s conclusion that, however he 
might wish it, he had no love left to give to 
the heiress. But to turn from her just as 
she proved no heiress, to seem to follow the 
money, wholly as his own consciousness ac- 
quitted him, he felt impossible ; so, in spite 
of his inclinations, he asked Nora to marry 
him. She gave him a decided refusal, but, 
with her usual impulsive frankness, she prob- 





ably gave him some good reasons with it; 
else, why should he have shown such undis- 
guised contentment in rejection, or why, a 
little later, have urged that same question on 
Lida, with a result that seemed to prove it 
his fate “to follow the money” after all? 
For Lida, who, acting after her lights, had de- 
liberately falsified her love while she thought 
it detrimental to its object, could neither con- 
ceal nor measure it when its avowal seemed 
to serve his interests. One can only love 
according to one’s nature, and if Miss La- 
marque’s affections were not wide they were 
certainly deep, a fact which Mr. Clare doubt- 
less considered when he forgave her for set- 
ting his fortunes before his feelings. 

At any rate, that he did forgive her ap- 
pears from a conversation, some months later, 
between John Miller and his wife. For John 
was married, though not to the black-eyed 
Maria Morton, of Birch-Hill gossip ; the eyes 
looking for somebody coming back from 
work, are the blue eyes of Nora Silbee. They 
had not very long to look, for John, always 
punctual in his ways, was not likely to be less 
so now that there was a wife watching for 
him at home. 

“T declare, Norry,” said he, suddenly, 
exploring his pockets, “I'd most forgot I’ve 
got a letter for you.” 

“ From Lida Lamarque,” said Nora, break- 
ing the seal ; then, delightedly, as she glanced 
over it: “That is from Lida Clare, for it’s 
actually written on her wedding-day! Now, 
John, wasn’t she good to think of me on her 
wedding-day ?” 

“Nothing out of the common,” answered 
John, with a laugh; “I’m sure J thought of 
you on my wedding-day, and woulda’t have 
minded writing to you either—if there’d been 
any need!” 

“Don’t be a goose, John,” said Nora; 
but from her absent tone John could see that 
her thoughts were somewhere else. 

‘“‘Nora,” said he, after a pause, “I can’t 
be thankful enough you lost that money—” 

“Thank you, John,” said Nora, rousing 
herself now to laugh ; but he went on without 
heeding : 

“But what I am most thankful for is 
your wanting to give it up before you knew.” 
(Nora’s deeds had been told, though not by 
herself.) “Else, don’t you see,” continued 
John, hesitating a little, “I should always 
have been afraid in your heart you might be 
pining—” 

“John, you goose!” said Nora again ; 
but this time turning her bright face full tow- 
ard the wistful eyes seeking it, ‘‘ just tell me, 
do I look like pining ? ” 

And John could not in conscience say that 


she did. 
Kare Purnam Oscoop. 





A PICNIC IN A RUSSIAN 
GRAVEYARD. 


NE hot sunny morning in July, 1870, as 

I sat in my room at St. Petersburg, 

making a desperate effort to interest myself 

in one of Griboyedof’s comedies, a young An- 

glo-Russian friend of mine, named Gordon, 
suddenly entered the hall-door, exclaiming : 














“Say, Kennan! you're going to remem- 
ber the dead to-day, aren’t you?” 

“Remember the dead!” I repeated, in as- 
tonishment; “ who's dead ?” 

“Why, everybody!” was the startling re- 
ply—“in the Smolensk graveyard. Didn't 
you know it?” 

“Everybody dead! And buried already 
in the Smolensk graveyard! No, I didn’t 
know it. When did they all die?” 

“Pshaw!” said Gordon, impatiently, “ you 
know what I mean. To-day is the day when 
everybody goes to the Smolensk Cemetery to 
remember his dead friends and relatives, eat 
dinner on their graves, sing requiems, and all 
that sort of thing. Come on! Let's go!” 

“But, my dear fellow,” I objected, in 
amazement, “we haven’t any dead friends 
in the Smolensk Cemetery, nor any graves to 
eat dinner on, nor any dinner to eat, in fact, 
unless we stay at home; and, as for requiems, 
I never sang one in my life; don’t know any 
except ‘Old Grimes is dead.’” 

“Well, what of that?” demanded Gor- 
don, impatiently; “that doesn’t make any 
difference—you don’t have to have any dead 
friends unless you want to; there’s lots of 
graves there that don’t belong to anybody, 
and we can buy some dinner from the lunch. 
pedlers; T'll sing the requiems. Get your hat 
and come on. It'll be lots of fun!” 

Going to a graveyard for what promised 
to be a picnic, and eating dinner on a tomb- 
stone to the music of a requiem, did not strike 
me as being a very funny programme, and I 
looked doubtfully at my friend, with a vague 
suspicion that I was being made the victim of 
some artful Russian joke, which would prove 
to be funny for everybody but myself. Gor- 
don protested, however, that it was all hon- 
est, and his flushed, eager face, ae he rushed 
around the room in search of my mislaid hat, 
bore such convincing evidence of sincerity 
that I could no longer doubt. He was cer- 
tainly in earnest. But what an idea of amuse- 
ment! I had thought it strange enough to 
return from a Russian funeral and hold high 
carnival at the house of the chief mourner in 
“ everlasting remembrance” of the deceased. 
And so it was strange; but, after all, it was 
only a trifling eccentricity compared with din- 
ing on a grave to the accompaniment of a re- 
quiem—a tombstone at the head of the table, 
and calling the ghastly entertainment funny/ 
If the Slavonic intellect couldn’t gratify its 
grotesque sense of the humorous in some less 
irreverent manner, I mentally resolved to die 
and be buried somewhere else. 

I took one more searching look at Gordon, 
however, to assure myself that this remem- 
brance of the dead was not an invention of 
his, and then decided to go. The custom 
might be absurd, irreverent even, to the Occi- 
dental mind, but that was no reason why I 
should not see it. So, taking the hat which 
my friend was impatiently holding out to me, 
I threw down my pamphlet edition of Gri- 
boyedof, and we sallied forth. 

The part of “ Vassilli Ostrof,” or Basil’s 
Island, where Gordor and I lived, was one of 
the most quiet and retired parts of St. Peters- 
burg. Separated by an arm of the Neva from 
the bustle and activity of the eity proper, ana 
lying at a considerable distance from all the 
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great thoroughfares which radiate from Ad- 
miralty Square, it never seemed to participate 
in any of the municipal excitements, nor to 
be touched by any of the currents of munici- 
pal life; and its empty streets presented from 
one month’s end to another a never-varying 
appearance of lonesome respectability. I was 
a little surprised, therefore, when we stepped 
out into the street, to notice, even in this 
quiet neighborhood, the unmistakable signs 
of some wide-spread and unusual excitement. 
Gayly-dressed peasants, with holiday expres- 
sions on their faces and picnic-baskets on 
their arms, went strolling along the bare, un- 
shaded sidewalks toward the northern side of 
the island; droskies rattled back and forth 
over the stony pavements with a rapidity and 
frequency which seemed to indicate some 
pressing emergency in the transportation busi- 
ness, and an ever-increasing throng of pedes- 
trians came streaming up the Ninth Line from 
the landing-place of the Cronstadt steamers. 

“What's the matter with everybody?” I 
asked Gordon, as we turned from the Ninth 
Line into the Sredni Prospect; “is there a 
big picnic over here somewhere ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “in the Smolensk Cem- 
etery.” 

“Oh-h! it’s that, is it? Then all these 
people are going to remember the dead?” 

He gave an affirmative nod. The bois- 
terous laughter of a party of mujiks, who 
happened to be passing us at that moment, 
came like a mocking commentary upon my 
question, but I did not stop to consider 
whether the laughter were in keeping with 
the solemnity of the occasion or not. Gor- 
don’s proposal to “‘ go and have some fun on 
somebody’s grave’ had hopelessly confused, 
at the outset, all my ideas of fitness and pro- 
priety, and I could only watch in bewildered 
amazement the development of this new phase 
of Russian life. 

The Smolensk Cemetery was situated near 
the centre of Vassilli Ostrof, half a mile or 
more from Gordon’s house; but it became 
evident, as soon as we entered the “ Middle 
Perspective,” that there would be no difficulty 
in finding the place. The tide of human beings 
which was setting strongly and steadily tow- 
ard it was of itself a sufficient guide. The 
whole population ef the city seemed to be in 
motion. Scores of carriages, blazoned with 
various heraldic devices, and drawn by slen- 
der-limbed horses from the Kirgheez steppes, 
swept one after another in rapid succession 
along the Sredni Prospect ; phaetons, coaches, 
cabs, droskies, and nameless vehicles of all 
sorts, sizes, and degrees of shabbiness, eddied 
ceaselessly around the corners of the inter- 
secting streets ; and thousands of pedestrians, 
with hands and arms full of provisions, 
tea-urns, and evergreen memorial wreaths, 
thronged all the lines of Vassilli Ostrof from 
the river to the cemetery. 

As we drew nearer and nearer to the 
Mecca of this curious municipal pilgrimage, 
the number of pilgrims constantly increased, 
“until at last they overflowed completely the 
broad stone pavements of the Fourteenth 
Line, and filled the whole street from side to 
side with a moving flood of picturesque and 
vari-colored costumes. Dingy shirts, greasy 
sheepskin coats, and long, draggle-tailed ca/- 








tans, mingled upon terms of perfect equality 
with broadcloth frocks and gayly-embroidered 
hussar jackets ; bareheaded women, in double- 
waisted calico gowns, crowded upon the heels 
of snub-nosed soldiers in brass helmets; and 
now and then a patriarchal black-robed priest 
strode hastily through the yielding multitude, 
followed by a long-haired acolyte with prayer- 
book and censer. Everybody seemed to be 
loaded down with packages and bundles, and 
the irregular procession looked like a modern 
exodus of Slavonic Israelites who had just 
been “spoiling the Egyptians,” and were hur- 
rying out of the city with their plunder. 

Perspiring mujiks staggered along with 
both arms around huge brazen tea-urns, 
which flashed redly in the hot, dusty sunshine ; 
ragged, long-bearded traders from the Thieves’ 
Market followed closely with dirty bags of 
eatables slung over their shoulders ; itinerant 
venders of quass, sherbet, and lemonade, wan- 
dered through the crowd, shouting inarticu- 
late cries, and balancing upon their heads 
great bottles of colored liquid, which seemed 
to have been stolen from the show-window of 
some druggist ; and pedlers with berries, ped- 
lers with flowers, and hundreds of peasants 
with bundles, baskets, and carpet-bags full 
of provisions—all straggled hastily along in 
a disorderly march to sell their wares and eat 
their dinners upon the graves of their ven- 
erated ancestors. 

At the intersection of the Fourteenth Line 
and the Little Perspective we found ourselves 
in the very midst of the converging streams 
of Slavonic humanity, and were borne help- 
lessly on toward a narrow stone archway in a 
long, white wall, above which rose the painted 
domes of the Smolensk Church. The noise 
and confusion here were perfectly bewilder- 
ing. Hundreds of carriages and droskies 
were massed together in a wide, open space 
on the north side of the gate-way, and the air 
rang with the multitudinous shouts, cries, and 
quarrelsome vituperation of their drivers ; the 
pavements were lined with pedlers, who en- 
deavored, by unintelligible yells, to startle the 
public into a recognition of their existence 
and their claims; squads of mounted gen- 
darmes pushed to and fro through the crowd 
vociferating orders which nobody obeyed; 
policemen wrangled furiously with red-shirted 
peasants, who were trying, in defiance of the 
law, to smuggle in brandy; women in bright- 
colored calicoes and metallic head-bands, lost 
their baskets and their children, and added 
their shrill cries to the shouts and impreca- 
tions of the gendarmes, while high over the 
confused tumult sounded the deep, rapid toll- 
ing of a heavy bell from the dome of the 
graveyard-church. 

In the surging crowd near the entrance, 
Gordon and I were forcibly separated, but I 
could still see his head bobbing irregularly 
up and down a short distance in advanee, 
and, as we entered the gate-way, he turned 
half around and shouted to me in English : 

“How do you like this? I told you 
*twould be fun!” 

“Fun!” I gasped, indignantly. “I'd like 
to—’” Iwas going to say, “I would like to 
punch your head,” but a perspiring, sheep- 
skin-coated mujik, with his hair parted in 
the middle, suddenly jammed a big brass tea- 





urn into the pit of my stomach, cut short my 
remarks, and, availing himself promptly of 
my breathless condition, pushed past me into 
the enclosure. I struggled along in his wake 
as well as I could, consoling myself with the 
savage reflection that there would probably 
come a time in the history of my urn-bearing 
friend, when entrance to that grave-yard 
wouldn’t be for him so desirable a thing, but 
when his right to head the procession would 
be unquestionable. The last squeeze between 
the unyielding stone pillars of the gate-way 
was tremendous. 

It completely crushed out everybody’s in- 
dividuality, and left only one huge writhing 
thousand-legged body possessed by an evil 
spirit! But it did not last long. 

One more breathless struggle and we stood 
inside the cemetery-walls. The scene was one 
which I could hardly have imagined, even 
from the most vivid and faithful description. 
We stood on the outskirts of an extensive 
forest—dense, dark, and apparently neglected, 
thickly set with mossy slabs of stone or mar- 
ble, and the peculiar three- armed burial- 
crosses, characteristic of Russian cemeteries. 
Thousands of men, women, and children, of 
all ranks and conditions, were gathered in 
groups around the innumerable graves, some 
busily engaged in spreading down cloths and 
preparing for a picnic - dinner, some already 
munching bread and cold meat while waiting 
for their samovars to boil, and a few lying care- 
lessly on the grass, smoking cigarettes and 
lazily watching the motions of their busier 
neighbors. 

On either side of the gate-way as we en- 
tered stood a long line of importunate pedlers, 
who—claiming the privileges of beggars while 
they practised the arts of trade—implored us 
to buy, “for God’s sake,” something that we 
would not have taken as a gift for its own 
sake, and then loudly invoked the divine 
blessing upon our noble and disinterested 
benevolence. And wonderfully incongruous 
were the articles displayed upon their rough 
pine-boards, designed to anticipate the wants 
and serve as an excuse for the charity of 
the passers-by. There were sacred relics 
and crosses of amber from Jerusalem, war- 
ranted to embody in a condensed form all the 
spiritual sanctity of the Holy City; there were 
pictures of eminent saints, so uniform in style 
and so vague in expression, that you couldn’t 
tell Moses from St. Paul; there were memorial- 
books, in which the venders begged the privi- 
lege of writing the names of your deceased 
friends if you had any, or of inventing a few 
if you hadn’t; memorial-wreaths which you 
could hang upon your family tombstone; and 
Turkish cigarettes that you could smoke while 
you sat on somebody’s grave and meditated 
upon the uncertainty of life and the certainty 
of pedlers, But the venders of these small 
wares were only the disabled veterans of the 
pedler brigade, whom age and misfortune had 
incapacitated for more active service. A little 
farther on, we were met by the outlying skir- 
mishers of the main body, who assailed us with 
frantic cries of “‘ Speechke! Maleena ! Yablokee! 
Vot Khoroshee paperosee! Bahrin pasmatree- 
lia!” and so bewildered us with offers of salted 
cucumbers, matches, bouquets, seed - cakes, 
evergreen wreaths, and hard-boiled eggs, that 
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we were ready to pull out our purses and sur- 
render at discretion. 

I was not a little amused by the novelty 
and originality of the cries with which some 
of these peripatetic merchants endeavored to 
attract public attention. 

Just inside the entrance I noticed a little 
ragged gamin of a pedler, not more than seven 
years old, who was energetically fighting his 
way through the crowd, selling matches. He 
was completely hidden from sight during a 
great part of the time by the mass of taller 
human beings, who came surging in through 
the gate-way, but every now and then he raised 
into the air, amid the heads of the crowd, a 
thin, dirty hand, in which was tightly grasped 
a pasteboard-box of matches, and shouted in 
a shrill, childish voice : ““Pod-derzheetia commer- 
tsia, gospoda ! Sustain commerce, gentlemen ! 
Sustain our commerce! Matches only two 
kopecks a box!” 

The shrewd way in which the absurd little 
wretch combined an appeal to patriotism with 
considerations of economy excited our admi- 
ration, and I was glad to see Gordon give 
commerce a lift by purchasing two boxes. 

As a memorial of the place and a specimen 
of Russian ecclesiastical art, I also bought 
from a dispirited-looking monk a little pict- 
ure, which purported to be a representation 
of the ascent of Elijah in the chariot of fire— 
a work of art fully as remarkable in its way 
as the miracle which it illustrated. We then 
strolled on down the main walk toward the 
centre of the cemetery. <A short distance from 
the gate, under the white stuccoed walls of 
the old Byzantine church, stood two brick 
furnaces, surmounted by huge caldrons of 
boiling water, around which were gathered 
crowds of thirsty peasants, waiting for oppor- 
tunities to fill their teakettles and samovars. 
The price of hot water was, I believe, five 
kopecks a teakettleful, and the enterprising 
proprietors seemed to be reaping a plentiful 
harvest of coppers. On each furnace stood a 
red-shirted, bare-armed peasant, dipping out 
the steaming fluid with a long iron ladle, and 
replying, with never - failing good humor, to 
the sarcastic observations and disparaging 
remarks of the impatient crowd. 

“ Ab!” exclaimed one mujik, pointing up 
at the water - seller, “ there’s an avaricious 
man for you—look at him! Sells water at five 
kopecks a teakettleful! How, art thou not 
ashamed, my little father, to sell water? God 
made the water, and gives it freely to all.” 

“ Ye-e-e-s, my little brother,” retorted the 
dispenser of that fluid ; ‘God made the water, 
but he didn’t make it hot/ If you want God’s 
water, go to the river and fill your old tea- 
kettle!” and, turning away with a half-sup- 
pressed grin of triumph, he proceeded to sup- 
ply another customer, and reply with ready 
wit to another assailant. 

Amid the shouting of pedlers, the jangling 
of church-bells, the popping of beer-bottles, 
and the confused hum of a thousand voices, 
we walked on down the main alley toward the 
centre of the cemetery. The graves on both 
sides of the main walk for a considerable dis- 
tance from the gate-way had been banked up 
toa height of three or four feet, their sides 
esearped, and their surfaces levelled off so as 


.to make rude earthen tables, around which 





had been constructed permanent wooden 
benches for the greater convenience of fami- 
lies who desired to eat their annual memorial 
dinner in comfort, Many of the lot-owners 
had also sheltered their graves with roofs, so 
that even bad weather should not necessarily 
interfere with the sacred duty of remembering 
the dead. Nearly all the graves were covered 
with white cloths, upon which were plates, 
cups, and saucers, together with loaves of 
black bread, memorial cake, slices of cold 
meat, and such other articles of food as could 
be conveniently brought to the cemetery in 
baskets. A few of the graves were tastefully 
decorated with myrtle-wreaths and crosses of 
white immortelles, but, for the most part, the 
mourners seemed to ignore sentiment entirely 
—arranging their earthen tables with a view 
to practical use rather than poetical sugges- 
tiveness or esthetic effect. In fact, it was 
hardly possible to invest with poetic interest 
a square mound of earth crowned with a big 
brass tea-urn. It was suggestive, perhaps, 
but not of the proper emotions. 

A grave with seats around it, an awning 
over it, and a samovar smoking at one end, 
reminded an irreverent American of Hump- 
ty Dumpty’s hastily -improvised steamboat, 
which might be expected at any moment to 
whistle and move away with all the mourners 
on board. 

But the graves were not the only objects 
worthy of attention. 

The people who were sitting on them, 
gathered around them and lying stretched out 
on the grass among them, made up as strange 
and incongruous an assemblage as could easi- 
ly be found in all Russia, There were brill- 
iantly-uniformed soldiers from the show regi- 
ments of the empire, and plainly - dressed 
Cossacks of the line; there were “ counsellors 
of state,” with red tape in every line of their 
severe, formal faces, and poorly-paid govern- 
ment employés out for a holiday; there were 
ladies in silk and peasant-women in calico, 
children, merchants, priests, mujiks, pedlers, 
and policemen, all scattered here and there 
among the trees ia picturesque confusion. 

There appeared to be no artificial sepa- 
ration between the plebeians and the aristo- 
erats. As in Russian churches, so in Russian 
cemeteries, there seemed to be no reserved 
seats nor any places especially sacred to rank. 
The graves adjoining the main walk were a 
little better cared for than the others, and 
seemed to belong generally to the middle and 
higher classes, but even this was not an in- 
variable rule, and I saw common moozhiks 
gathered about graves in almost all parts of 
the cemetery. 

It would be impossible to describe, in de- 
tail, the curious types of Russian humanity 
which were presented to the spectator at 
every step. 

A hasty sketch of two or three represent- 
ative groups must suffice. As we strolled 
down the central alley, our eyes were first at- 
tracted by a gleam of light reflected from the 
polished breastplate of a cuirassier, who sat 
in a negligent attitude on the grass listlessly 
smoking a cigarette, and talking with two 
ladies across a low grave. Three half-emptied 
glasses of champague stood on the mound be- 
tween them, fragments of cake were strewed 





over the white table-cloth, and the party 
seemed to be lazily enjoying the perhaps rare 
pleasure of an alfresco lunch. little farther 
along, on the other side of the walk, was the 
family of a Russian peasant, also gathered 
around a grave, drinking tea. 

The father, a shaggy-bearded man in blue 
caftan and black-velvet pantaloons, was ve- 
hemently blowing down the pipe of a samovar 
which stood on the grave before him; the 
mother, a pale, careworn woman, with hair 
tied up in a blue kerchief, sat on the grass 
opposite, alternately sipping tea out of a 
shallow saucer in one band, and nibbling at 
a little lump of white loaf-sugar in the other, 
while two or three children were wrestling on 
the grass beside her. 

Now and then, as the boys grew boister- 
ous in play, she put down her saucer, said 
“ Teeshai, daite, teeshai” —“ Keep stiller, 
children, don’t you remember that brother 
André lies buried here?” and then, with a 
sigh of “Aka Bozhe moi, Bozhe moi” she 
crossed herself, and again lifted the saucer to 
her lips. The first keen pain of bereavement 
had evidently passed, but the remembrance 
of the dead was still a sacred duty. 

It was not so, however, to all in the vi- 
cinity. On a neighboring grave, beneath a 
spreading oak-tree, were seated three long- 
haired moozhiks—drosky-drivers they looked 
like— dressed in stiff, spittoon-shaped hats, 
blue caftans open in front, showing dirty, 
calico shirts, and high cowhide boots, into 
which were carelessly tucked loose blue-cot- 
ton trousers. They were drinking beer as 
we passed, and seemed to be discussing the 
character of the man whose bones lay under 
the grave upon which they sat. “ Yes,” said 
the most disreputable -looking vagabond of 
the three, “he was a molodets,”* and then, 
taking a gulp of beer, and wiping his mouth 
upon his sleeve, he added: “ 7'sarstvo nebes- 
noi yaimoo”—“ May the kingdom of heaven 
be his—he was fond of a drink!” and, lifting 
his glass again to his lips, he proceeded to 
demonstrate, in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, that he too possessed the same amiable 
characteristic. What was the nature of the 
link which united in his mind the love of 
drink and the kingdom of heaven, I am not 
able to state, but I could not look at his un- 
kempt beard, dirty hands, and unsteady eye, 
and truthfully say, “Of such is the kiggdom 
of heaven.” 

Around on every side were similar groups 
of peasants, soldiers, and civilians, some eat- 
ing silently and reverently, as if partaking of 
a sacrament, some laughing and telling stories 
amid the popping of champagne-corks and the 
clinking of glasses, a few sitting sadly beside 
newly-made graves, looking fixedly at the 
fresh earth through their tears. It seemed a 
strange place for sorrow. I could not divest 
myself of the idea that I had come to a pic- 
nic, or to some great fair, and, despite the 
graves, crosses, and other signs and symbols 
of death, enjoyment rather than suffering 
seemed appropriate to the place. It was al- 
most with a shock, therefore, that I came 
suddenly, a moment afterward, upon a long- 
haired, black-robed priest, chanting mourn- 





* Good fellow. 
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fully a requiem for the soul of some poor dead 
peasant. 

The father, mother, and sisters, their faces 
streaming with tears, stood around the heap 
of dry, bare earth which covered the form of 
a loved son and brother, trying in vain to 
choke down their sobs, and joining now and 
then, with broken voices, in the half-intoned 
prayer: ‘‘O God of spirits and of all flesh, 
who conquerest death and the devil, and 
givest life to the world, grant, O Lord, repose 
to the soul of thy departed servant Alexander 
Dmitrievitch in a peaceful place, in a bright 
place, where there is neither sickness, nor 
sorrow, nor sighing; and all the sins com- 
mitted by him in thought, word, or deed, for- 
give them of Thy mercy and love to mankind, 
for there is no man living that sinneth not. 
Thou alone art without sin. Thy truth is for- 
ever, and thy word is truth. O Thou who art 
the resurrection, the life, and the repose of the 
souls of Thy departed servants, O Christ, our 
Lord, we praise Thee with Thy ever-living 
Father and Thy life-giving Spirit, now, hence- 
forth, and forever.” 

The family bowed low over the grave with 
choking sobs at the conclusion of the prayer, 
the priest swung a smoking censer crosswise 
above it, and, amid painful moans from the 
women, began, in a deep, base voice, the 
“Everlasting Remembrance,” the mourners 
all singing the last words over and over again 
as a refrain: 

“Let the soul of Thy deceased servant, O 
Lord, repose in peace with the saints, and 
keep him in everlasting remembrance ;” and 
the youngest of the women threw herself in an 
agony of grief upon the grave, exclaiming: 
“ Aka! Saha! Goloovchick!” “O Ally, my 
darling!” The priest apathetically closed 
his prayer-book, gathered up the chains of 
his censer, took the fee which was tendered 
for his services, crossed himself mechanically, 
and departed. A brief but sorrowful episode 
in four lives had ended. During the perform- 
ance of this requiem there was no intermission 
of the noise and confusion in the vicinity. 

Mujiks were hurrying hither and thither 
with teakettles and samovars, paying no at- 
tention whatever to the weeping family; the 
prayer was broken repeatedly by the popping 
of beer-bottles, as well as by laughter and 
loud calls for “Ivan!” from a neighboring 
grave,and, just as the priest began the solemn 
chant of “ everlasting remembrance,” a brute 
of a pedler, with a board on his head, walked 
heedlessly past, shouting at the top of his 
voice: “ Maléend! Kheroshee Male-é-e-e-ena !” 
“Raspberries! Good raspberries!” 

Priests might pray, and hearts might 
break, but the public must know that berries 
were going at ten kopecks a quart. 

Nothing in this whole extraordinary cere- 
mony of remembering the dead impressed me 
so forcibly and so painfully as this lack of 
sympathy between the participating parties— 
the unconcerned manner in which every in- 
dividual pursued his own ends, without the 
slightest reference to the feelings of others, 
It would be supposed that people who had 
assembled for the observance of so sacred a 
rite as this—the remembrance of dead friends 
—would feel a certain degree of mutual sym- 
pathy, even although they might be strangers, 





and that the many who had, in a measure, 
outgrown the first sharp pain of bereavement 
would be careful not to wound by ill-timed 
levity the feelings of the few whose grief was 
more recent and more keen. But there was 
not the slightest indication of any such sym- 
pathy. 

Those who came to have a picnic, had 
their picnic, undisturbed by sympathetic con- 
siderations, and the singing of a requiem over 
a newly-made grave, only a few yards away, 
did not hush their laughter, nor perceptibly 
lower their voices. Everywhere throughout 
the cemetery, grief was sharply contrasted 
with pleasure—each ignoring so far as possi- 
ble the existence of the other. The pleasure- 
seekers were in a large majority, but there 
were, nevertheless, a few sorrowing hearts, to 
which the remembrance of the dead was a sad 
and solemn ceremony. 

For more than two hours Gordon and I 
walked back and forth through the crowded 
alleys and among the thickly-set graves, 
studying popular character as shown in popu- 
lar behavior, watching the priests who went 
from grave to grave singing reqguiems for the 
dead, listening to the discordant cries of per- 
ambulating fruit-pedlers, and speculating upon 
the peculiar constitution of the Slavonic mind 
which made such a scene possible. 

The number of people in the graveyard at 
noon could not have been less than five thou- 
sand, and was probably much greater. Nota 
single grave in the centre of the cemetery was 
unoccupied, and hundreds of men, women, and 
children, were still pouring in through the 
gate. Only a portion of the great multitude 
could be seen at once, on account of the flat- 
ness of the ground and the density of the fo- 
liage, but a faint, inarticulate hum of many 
voices which everywhere pervaded the atmos- 
phere testified to the number of the unseen 
speakers. 

Tired at last of walking aimlessly about, 
we left the main alley, and directed our steps 
toward the most remote and secluded corner 
of the enclosure, with the hope of finding 
somewhere a place to sit down and rest. It 
was a part of the cemetery which had appar- 
ently been long disused. The dense foliage 
of the thickly-set trees permitted only an oc- 
casioval ray of sunlight to fall through upon 
the matting of brown, decayed leaves, strag- 
gling bushes, ferns, and pale, unhealthy-look- 
ing weeds, half concealing the outlines of the 
sunken mounds ; the air was heavy and dank, 
with the sickly odor of rotting wood ; and the 
rude stone slabs which marked the graves 
leaned at all angles from the perpendicular, 
and were spotted with weather-stains, lichens, 
and mould. It was far from being a cheerful 
place, but we could not find a better one 
which was no already occupied, and, lighting 
cigarettes to keep away the mosquitoes, we 
sat down to rest on the grave of some poor 
moozhik, At one end stood a jagged slab of 
gray sandstone, upon which had been roughly 
scratched the outlines of a skull and cross- 
bones. Below was an inscription half effaced 
by time, which, upon examination, proved to 
be “ Yager Michaelovitch Savinski-Konchelsa 
(literally, ‘finished himself’), April 3, 1804.” 
It was a brief record of an obscure life, and 
left the imagination room to fill in details. 





There must once have been some one to 
whom this life was not obscure, to whom it 
was the life of all others, but nothing now re- 
mained to show that the grave had ever been 
cared for or even visited since the priest and 
a few mourning friends sang over it the chant 
of “everlasting remembrance” long years 
ago. The priest himself had gone to his final 
rest, the friends of the poor moozhik who had 
followed him to his grave had in turn been 
followed to theirs, and the brief remembrance 
of man had been handed over to the “ ever- 
lasting remembrance” of God. 

From our seat in the concealment of the 
bushes we could still hear occasionally, the 
ery of a pedler, the hoarse laughter of a party 
of moozhiks, softened by distance, or a frag- 
mentary strain from some chanted requiem, 
but for the most part the silence around us 
was unbroken, save by the jangling clamor 
of the bells in the graveyard - church as they 
sounded the discordant “ trezvon.” 

After smoking and talking for half an 
hour, we decided to go home, and had just 
risen from our seats, when we heard the shrill, 
excited voice of a woman four or five rods 
away in the shrubbery. It was raised to a 
pitch that indicated intense emotion of some 
sort, and we concluded, from the few frag- 
mentary expressions which we caught, that it 
was holding its own with pretty good success 
in a violent personal altercation. 

Wondering what any one could get angry 
about in a graveyard, we pushed our way 
through the bushes in the direction of the 
sound, and, coming out upon a narrow cross- 
walk, found ourselves confronted by the par- 
ties to the disturbance. 

They were a well-dressed gentleman and 
lady—the former sitting on a grave, with a 
handkerchief over his knees, eating a lunch, 
the latter standing beside him with white face 
and blazing eyes, ordering him with fierce, 
imperative gestures to leave the spot. The 
quarrel seemed to involve the possession of 
the grave. The man had apparently come to 
the cemetery for the purpose of enjoying a 
quiet out-door lunch, and, having no relatives 
buried there, he had seated himself upon the 
first unoccupied grave he chanced to see. 

The woman, finding him upon what she de- 
clared to be her mother’s grave, had ordered 
him to leave, and, when he refused to do so, 
she gave free expression to her indignation in 
the shrill voice which had attracted our atten- 
tion. Our sudden appearance upon the scene 
of action seemed only to intensify her wrath, 
and she poured out such a torrent of intem- 
perate abuse upon the devoted man’s head 
that we half expected to see him follow the 
example of Rip Van Winkle and flee to the 
mountains. ‘‘ Akh te shelma/” she exclaimed, 
vindictively. ‘“‘ Vwedee ot sooda! te merzavets 
Gadee proch Ya govoroo! Akt te bezbozhni 
mooschina ! Sveenya ettakaya! Podletz! Oo- 
bereisa /” *—and, stopping for a moment to 
breathe, she glared at him with unquenchable 
hate, unable to think of a phrase sufficiently 
emphatic to characterize his total depravity. 
Remembering the anecdote of Dr. Johnson and 
the fish-woman, I was about to suggest “‘ par- 

*“ Oh, you wretch! Leave this place, yon scoun- 


drel! Goaway,I say! Oh, you ungodly vagabond t 
You pig, you! rascal! blackguard! Clear out!” 
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aiciogram, ” “ polygon,” “ parallelopipedon,” 
and “ hypothenuse of a horizontal parallax,” 
as epithets which would be likely to carry 
terror to the heart of the enemy, but, before 
I had time to make this vaJuable suggestion, 
the tide of abuse was again in full flow. 

The man listened to it all with sublime 
indifference, never once raising his eyes from 
the fragments of cold chicken which he was 
leisurely dissecting upon his knees, nor seem- 
ing to be conscious for a moment of the wom- 
an’s presence, She might as well have talked 
to the tombstone against which he leaned! 
His imperturbable coolness, in fact, seemed to 
indicate that the experience was by no means 
a new one to him, and suggested the idea that 
the woman might be his wife, or—to use the 
possessive more accurately—that he might be 
the woman’s husband. In that case, his sub- 
missive behavior was sufficiently explained. 
Very likely the lady had had a little misun- 
derstanding with her beloved that morning, 
and, not being able to avenge her fancied in- 
juries in any other way, she was trying to 
deprive him of the innocent pleasure of a 
quiet dinner upon the grave of his mother-in- 
law! Could domestic tyranny go further than 
this? We watched the one-sided contest five 
or ten minutes, and then, seeing no prospect 
of a solution of the mystery, we put it down 
as a “ fight for a grave,” and returned to the 
central alley. 

It was now some time after noon, and the 
mourners who came early had for the most 
part finished their dinners and were lying 
stretched out upon the grass; some talking 
and smoking cigarettes with an air of lazy 
enjoyment not at all becoming to mourners, 
some twining wreaths of flowers and ever- 
greens to hang upon gravestones, and a few 
asleep in the shade, with handkerchiefs over 
their faces, looking as if they had just been 
laid out for burial. 

The noise and confusion had almost sub- 
sided. 

The church-bells had ceased ringing; the 
pedlers had apparently gone home to replen- 
ish their slender stocks of berries, matches, 
and cigarettes ; and the quiet of the hot sum- 
mer noon was broken only by the low mur- 
mur of voices, and the shrill, metallic buzz of 
cicadas. The excitement of the day seemed 
to be over, and, making our way without dif- 
ficulty through the arched gate-way, we left 
the cemetery. 

Gzorce KEnNaN. 





ABOVE THE TREE. 


Y should I tarry here, to be but one 
To eke out doubt, and suffer with the 
rest? 
Why should I labor to become a name, 
And vaunt, as did Ulysses to his mates, 
“Tam a part of all that I have met.” 
A wily seeker to suffice myself! 
As when the oak’s young leaves push off the 
old, 
So from this tree of life man drops away— 
And all the boughs are peopled quick by 
sprin 
Above the furrows of forgotten graves. 
The one we thought had made the nation’s 
creed, 





Whose death would rive us like a thunder-bolt, 

Dropped down —a sudden rustling in the 
leaves, 

A knowledge of the gap, and that was all! 

The robin flitting on his frozen mound, 

Is more than he. Whoever dies, gives up 

Unfinished work, which others, tempted, claim 

And carry on. I would go free, and change 

Into a star above the multitude— 

To shine afar, and penetrate where those 

Who in the darkling boughs are prisoned close, 

But when they catch my rays, will borrow 
light, 

Believing it their own, and it will serve. 

Exizaseta Stopparp. 
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OHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE OARDINAL DUPED. 


Anne or Austria seated herself be- 
side a fire which burned on the hearth. 
She signed to her attendants to withdraw. 

“Send hither to me the Duchess de 
Ohevreusé, if she has returned to the 
chateau,” said she to one of the pages in 
waiting. Then Anne drew from her 
bosom the letter she had just received. 
“Tt is incredible,” said she, speaking to 
herself, “that he should so compromise 
himself! Pride has turned his brain. 
Now it is my turn, Monsieur le Cardinal.” 
The duchess entered hastily. ‘Read, ma 
belle, read!” cried Anne, holding out the 
dispatch to her, “the fates favor us. Let 
us lay a trap for this wicked prelate.” 

“ Ma foi,” replied the duchess, after 
having reperused the letter contained in 
the dispatch, “even I could not have con- 
trived it better. Here is the cardinal 
craving a private audience of your majes- 
ty in the absence of the king. It will be 
a declaration in form—such as he made 
to me.” 

“A declaration to me, duchess? He 
would not dare—” 

‘Madame, he has been a soldier, and 
has passed his life along with a great 
queen. He believes himself irresistible. 
Who knows if Marie de Medici did not 
tell him so?” Anne of Austria looked 
displeased. ‘Pardon me, madame, this 
saucy cardinal, whom I call the court- 
knave, makes me forget*myself. Your 
majesty must receive him graciously.” 

“Yes, he shall come,” cried Anne; 
“he shall come and pay for his andacity, 
the hypocrite! But tell me, duchess, tell 
me instantly, how can I best revenge my- 
self? I have a long account to settle. 
Shall I command my valets, Laporte and 
Putange, to hide behind the arras and 
beat him until he is half dead?” 

“No, madame, that would be too dan- 





gerous; he might cut your head off in 
revenge, @ la reine Anne Boleyn. We 
must mortify him—wound his vanity: no 
vengeance equal to that with a man like 
the cardinal. He is intensely conceited, 
and proud of his figure. He imagines 
that he is graceful and alluring—perhaps 
he has been told so by her majesty—I 
beg your pardon, madame”—and the 
duchess stopped and pursed up her lips, 
as if she could say more but dared not. 

“Did Marion de l’Orme betray him?” 
asked the queen, slyly, “or do you speak 
on your own knowledge?” 

“T have it!” cried Madame de Ohe- 
vreuse—not noticing the queen’s question 
—and her mischievous eyes danced with 
glee. ‘I will meet him when he comes 
to-morrow, and persuade him to appear 
in the dress of a Spaniard, out of compli- 
ment to you. Stay, he shall dance, too, 
and we will provide a mandolin to ac- 
company his voice. I will tell him that 
you have long admired him in secret, and 
that, if he appears in so becoming a cos- 
tume, he is sure to be well received. A 
Spanish costume, too, for he knows how 
you adore Spain, the spy—then he shall 
dance a sarabande, a bolero a 0 Espagnol, 
or sing—” 

“Hal ha! duchess, you are impay- 
able,” and the queen laughed until the 
tears ran down her cheeks. “But will 
he be fool enough to believe you? If he 
does, I will kill him with scorn, the dar- 
ing cardinal!” and Anne of Austria drew 
herself up, looked into a mirror opposite, 
shook her golden curls, and laughed 
again. 

The next morning, at the hour of the 
queen’s levee, the cardinal arrived. The 
Duchesse de Chevreuse met him and con- 
ducted him to a room near the queen’s 
saloon. She carefully closed the door, 
begged him to be seated, and, with an air 
of great mystery, requested him to listen 
to her before his arrival was announced 
to her majesty. The cardinal was great- 
ly taken aback at finding himself alone 
with the duchess. She looked so seduc- 
tive; the dark tints of her luxuriant hair, 
hanging about her neck and shoulders, 
harmonized so well with her drunette 
complexion, her brown eyes bent smil- 
ingly upon him, her delicate robe cling- 
ing to her tall figure, that he was almost 
tempted to repent his infidelity to her, 
and that he had come for any other than 
for her. 

“Your eminence is surprised to see 
me,” said she, smiling, and speaking in 
the softest voice, and with the utmost ap- 
parent frankness; “but I am not in the 
least jealous,” and she shook her finger 
at him. 

The cardinal reddened, and looked 
confused. 

“Do you, then, duchess, guess on 
what errand I have come?” 

“Perfectly, perfectly; when I heard 
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you had requested a private audience in 
the absence of the king, I understood the 
rest.” 

“Perhaps I have been indiscreet,” 
said Richelieu, and he sighed; “but I 
was anxious to explain my position to the 
queen. I fear that she misconceives me; 
that she looks on me as her enemy; that 
she imagines that I prejudice the king 
against her. I desire to explain my feel- 
ings to her; they are of a mixed nature.” 

“So I should suppose,” answered Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse, primly, almost burst- 
ing with suppressed laughter. 

“Do you think, then, madame, that 
her majesty might be induced to lay aside 
her silence, her reserve? Are you author- 
ized to admit me to her presence ?” 

“T am, cardinal.” 

Richelieu’s face flushed deep, his eyes 
glistened. 

“To a certain extent,” continued the 
duchess, “‘the queen is gratified by your 
homage. Her majesty has noted your 
slim yet manly form, your expressive 
eyes. She admires your great talents.” 

“Do I dream?” exclaimed Richelieu. 
“You, madame, are indeed magnanimous. 
I feared that you might be indignant at 
what you might consider my incon- 
stancy.” 

“No, cardina], you could not be in- 
constant, for you were never loved.” 

Richelieu started. 

“By me—I mean to say, your emi- 
nence. You really should spare me,” 
added she, affectedly; “ but I suppose I 
must speak. Anne of Austria, the daugh- 
ter of a hundred kings, the wife of your 
sovereign, secretly loves you, monseign- 
eur. It is astonishing your extraordinary 
penetration never discovered this before. 
Since you went into the Church you must 
have grown modest; ‘but love is blind,’ 
says the motto,” and the duchess was 
obliged to hold her handkerchief to her 
face to hide her laughter. 

“What words of ecstasy do you utter, 
adorable duchess! But you must be 
aware of the coldness, the insulting scorn, 
which the queen has hitherto shown 
toward me. How could I venture to 
guess—?” 

“ Ah, cardinal, it is easy to see you 
are not so advanced in the art of love as 
of politics. Let me advise you to read 
Ovid—a little of ‘The Art of Love’— 
pour vous remettre. Did you learn so lit- 
tle, then, from her late majesty, Marie de 
Medici, as not to know that where most 
Cupid triumphs he most conceals his 
wicked little person? That very coldness 
and scorn you speak of are but proofs of 
the queen’s passion. But let me tell you one 
thing: the queen fears you may deceive 
—betray her; and you must excuse her 
in this, when you remember, monseign- 
eur, certain tales of treachery—all utter- 
ly false, of course—but then pardon a 
woman’s fears. You must, to speak 





plainly, give her some undoubted proof 
of your love.” 

“Madame, you cannot doubt, after 
what I have just heard, that I can hesi- 
tate in promising to do all and every thing 
my royal mistress can desire.” 

The duchess confessed afterward to 
the queen that it was with the utmost 
difficulty she could keep her countenance, 
so absolutely farcical were his transports. 

“ Have a care what you promise,” said 
the-duchess to the cardinal; “the queen 
is very bizarre, and perhaps may require 
something impracticable.” 

“ Madame,” replied Richelieu, ‘‘ to me 
nothing in this realm is impracticable; 
speak only her majesty’s wishes, and I 
hasten to obey them.” 

“Well, then, to-night you must come 
at dusk to her apartments.” The cardi- 
nal bounded from his chair with delight. 
“To-night; but not in this sombre, mel- 
ancholy dress; you must wear a toilet 
a little convenable to the part you hope to 
act—something brilliant, gaudy—wun pan- 
talon vert, par exemple.” The cardinal 
started. ‘ At your knees little bells must 
be fastened. You must have a velvet 
jacket, scarlet scarf, and, in fact, all the 
et cateras of a Spanish dress. It will 
please the queen, and pay her a delicate 
compliment, to which, believe me, she 
will not be insensible.” 

All this time Richelieu had listened 
to the duchess in an agony of surprise 
and amazement. “ But, madame,” said 
he, at length, “this is impossible. I, a 
dignitary of the Church, a cardinal. Much 
as I desire to show my devotion to the 
queen, she herself cannot expect from me 
so strange, so extraordinary a proof—” 

“Certainly, monseigneur, it is an ex- 
treme proof of your devotion, and as such 
the queen will regard it. She will be 
gratified, and at the same time will be 
thoroughly convinced of your sincerity. 
However, pray do as you please,” and the 
duchess shrugged her shoulders; ‘‘ I mere- 
ly mention her majesty’s wishes; you are 
quite at liberty to refuse. I shall there- 
fore,” and she rose, “report your re- 
fusal.” 

“Stop, duchess, stop, I entreat you! ” 
interrupted Richelieu, “you are so pre- 
cipitate! I will—I must! (But what a 
fearful degradation! I, the prime-minis- 
ter of France, a prince of the Church, to 
appear in the disguise of a mountebank!) 
Ah, madame, her majesty is too hard on 
me; but I adore, I worship her too much 
to refuse. Yes—her wishes are my law ; 
I cannot, I dare not refuse. Tell the 
queen, at twilight this evening, I will 
present myself in her apartments.” 

The duchess waited no longer, but 
flew to acquaint the queen with her suc- 
cess. Neither could for a long time ar- 
ticulate a single syllable, they were so 
overcome with laughter. Music was in- 
troduced behind the arras, for the car- 





dinal was to be prevailed on to dance 
a sarabande. Then they impatiently 
awaited the moment of his arrival. At 
last, enveloped in a Spanish cloak that 
entirely concealed his dress, the cardinal 
entered. He was hastily rushing toward 
the queen— Heaven only knows with 
what intentions—when Madame de Che- 
vreuse interposed : 

“Not yet, cardinal—not yet; you 
must show us your dress first, then you 
must dance a sarabande, a bolero—some- 
thing. Her majesty has heard of your 
accomplishments and insists on it.” 

“ Yes,” cried Anne of Austria, “I in- 
sist on it, monseigneur, and have pro- 
vided the music accordingly.” 

The violins now struck up. Richelieu 
looked confounded. He was almost on 
the point of rushing out, when a few 
words whispered to him by the duchess 
arrested him; they acted like a charm. 
Casting one deep, impassioned glance at 
the queen, who sat at a little distance re- 
posing on a couch, ravishing in beauty, 
her rosy lips swelling with ill-suppressed 
scorn, he threw down his cloak, display- 
ing his extraordinary dress, bells, scarlet 
scarf and all, and began to dance—yes, to 
dance ! 

Poor man! he was no longer young, 
and was stiff for want of practice; so, 
after a few clumsy entrechats and pirou- 
ettes, he stopped. He was quite red in 
the face and out of breath. He looked 
horribly savage for a few moments. The 
music stopped also, and there was a pause. 
Then he advanced toward the queen, the 
little bells tinkling as he moved. 

“Your majesty must now be convinced 
of my devotion. Deign, most adorable 
princess, to permit me to kiss that exqui- 
ite hand.” 

The queen listened to him in solemn 
silence. The duchess leaned behind her 
couch, a smile of gratified malice on her 
face. The cardinal, motionless before 
them, awaited her reply. Then Anne of 
Austria rose, and, looking him full in the 
face, measured him from head to foot. 
Anger, contempt, and scorn, flashed in her 
eyes. At last she spoke—ineffable dis- 
gust and disdain in her tone: “‘ Your emi- 
nence is, I rejoice to see, good for some- 
thing better than a spy. I had hitherto 
doubted it. You have diverted me im- 
mensely. But, take my advice: when 
you next feel inclined to pay your ad- 
dresses to the Queen of France, get your- 
self shut up by your friends for an old 
fool. Now you may go.” 

Richelieu, who. had gradually turned 
livid while the queen spoke, waited to 
hear no more. He covered himself with 
his cloak, and rushed headlong from the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE MAID-OF-HONOR. 


Tue king returns to Saint-Germain as 
suddenly as he had departed; he com- 
mands a hunt in the forest at noon. The 
chiteau wears an air of unusual gayety. 
The king and queen start together from 
the quadrangle, but they do not address 
each other. Anne, who rides on in front, 
attended by monsieur, is positively daz- 
zling in her sunny beauty. Her delicate 
cheeks are flushed with excitement. A 
small velvet cap, with a heron’s plume, 
rests on her head, and an emerald-colored 
riding-dress, bordered with gold, sets off 
her rounded figure. She is followed by 
her ladies, many of whom wear masks to 
protect their complexions. The maids-of- 
honor are in blue, with large hats over- 
topped by enormous feathers. 

Near them rides the king. He is much 
too shy to address Mademoiselle de Haute- 
fort before such an assemblage; but his 
eyes constantly follow her, and he is in- 
finitely gratified by the reserve of her 
manner toward the young gallants of the 
court. Behind him rides the grand ~ fal- 
coner, followed by the -huntsmen, «the 
piqueur, the whippers-in, and the falcons, 
hooded and chained to the wrists of their 
‘bearers. Last comé the dogs—the sad 
king’s special favorites. The brilliant 
cavalcade flashes among the glades, which 
intersect the forest in every direction. 
The gayly-caparisoned steeds, and their 
still gayer riders, the feathers, the lace, 
the embroidery, flutter in and out among 
the openings of the wood, and are lost in 
the many paths, where every turn is so 
like the other, yet each marked by some 
special beauty. Most of the ladies are 
mounted on palfreys, but some prefer lit- 
ters; others are drawn up and down in 
cumbrous ‘coaches, that threaten each 
moment'to overturn on the gnarled roots 
of beech and oak that break the sward. 
On the riders dash between the giant 
tree-trunks, unhidden by the luxuriant 
foliage that masses the woods in summer 
—for the season is spring—and the trees 
are covered with but a slight shade of 
green leaves just bursting from the gray 
boughs. Yonder they dart under a pine- 
tree that darkens the ground, its spiky 
branches casting forth an aromatic per- 
fume. Then beneath a cherry-tree, white 
with snowy blossoms, on among a maze 
of gorse and yellow broom that streak the 
underwood with fire. 

The birds sing in the bushes, the bees 
buzz among the blossoms, and the horses’ 
hoofs crush the tender mosses and the 
early flowers that carpet the ground. At 
the approach of the hunters hares and 
rabbits run lightly away, and timid does, 
with their young at their side, scamper 
far into the deepest recesses of the woods. 
Now the bugles sound, the dogs bay loud- 





ly; they spread themselves from side to 
side and disappear among the coppice, 
and the whole glittering company, gilded 
coaches, litters, and all follow them, and 
dash out of sight, and are hidden among 
the trees. 

It was arranged that the hunt should 
lead toward a noble mansion lying on the 
confines of the forest, in the direction of 
Bondy, where the host, apprised of the 
intended honor, bad prepared an ample 
collation. 

Etiquette demanded that the king and 
queen should be served apart from the 
rest. After their repast was finished 
and their attendants had withdrawn, the 
queen approached nearer tothe king. He 
started up and turned toward the door. 
Anne followed him. The long ride in the 
forest had flushed her cheeks. She looked 
brilliant: ‘ Your majesty will not refuse 
to speak to me, surely,” said she in the 
softest tones of her naturally sweet voice, 
and she raised her glorious eyes, which 
would have melted any other man but 
Louis, beseechingly. 

The king shook his head sullenly. 

‘What have I done that your majesty 
should scorn me?” said she, stretching 
out her beautiful hand with the most win- 
ning gesture to detain him. 

Louis shrank from her touch, and 
turned his back upon her. 

“Sire, will you not at least hear me, 
as you would hear the least of your. sub- 
jects?” and the queen’s eyes filled with 
tears and her hand dropped to hér side. 

“What have you tosay tome?” asked 
Louis, harshly, not looking at her. 

“When I last saw your majesty at 
Compiégne,” replied she, with a faltering 
voice, “your mother, the queen-dowa- 
ger’”—at her name Louis shuddered— 
“was mistress of the palace and of 
France. She sat at the royal board; she 
presided at the council of state ; your ma- 
jesty obeyed and loved her as.q son. She 
is now a prisoner—disgraced, forsaken, 


ill.” -The»queen’s voice became so un- 


steady that she was obliged to stop, and 
unbidden tears rolled down her cheeks. 
“What has this great queen done to de- 
serve your majesty’s displeasure?” she 
added, after a pause. 

“Madame, it is no affair of yours,” 
answered Louis, gruffy. “I refuse to 
give you my reasons. I act according to 
the advice of my council. Do not detain 
me,” and he turned again to leave the 
room. Anne placed herself in front of 
him; her head was thrown back, her fig- 
ure raised to its full height, the tears on 
her eyelids were dried ; she was no longer 
timid, but exasperated. 

“Tf I have ventured to intercede for 
the queen-mother,” said she, with dig- 
nity, “it is because she implored me to 
do so. She wept upon my bosom. Her 
heart was all but broken. I comforted 
her as a daughter. I promised her to 





use such feeble powers as I had to soften 
your heart, sire. It is a sacred pledge I 
am discharging.” 

“You are a couple of hypocrites!” 
exclaimed Louis, with great irritation, 
facing round upon her. ‘“ You hate each 
other. From my mother I have freed 
myself; but you””—and he surveyed her 
savagely from head to foot—‘ you, Ma- 
dame Anne of Austria, you remain.” 

“Yes, I remain,” returned Anne, 
“yntil, as I am told, you crave a dispen- 
sation from the pope and send me back 
to Madrid.” These last words were 
spoken slowly and with marked empha- 
sis. “I am a childless queen,” and she 
shot a bitter glance at Louis, who now 
stood rooted to the spot and listened 
to her with an expression of speechless 
amazement. 

“Who told you, madame, that I sought 
a dispensation from the pope, and to send 
you back to Madrid? ” asked Louis, sharp- 
ly. Then, without waiting for an answer 
he put his hand to his forehead as if some 
sudden thought had struck him, knit his 
brows, and was lost in thought. 

“T have heard so, no matter how,” 
answered the queen, coolly, ‘and on ex- 
cellent authority. Sire,’ she cried, pas- 
sionately, no longer able to restrain her 
feelings, ‘‘ you use me too ill—rather than 
suffer as I do I will leave France forever ; 
I will not bear the mockery of being called 


your wife—I would rather bury myself 


in a convent at Madrid.” 

Louis was so completely abstracted 
that, although he had asked her a ques- 
tion, he had forgotten to listen to her re- 
ply. Now he caught at her last word. 

“Madrid? Yes, madame, I believe it. 
Your heart is there. I know it but too 
well. Would you had never left Madrid! 
Ever since you came into France you have 
desired my death that you might wed a 
comelier consort.” 

Louis could scarcely articulate, so vio- 
lently was he excited. Anne did not stir, 
only her glowing eyes followed, as it 
were, each word he uttered. 

“You.talk of the queen-mother: do 
you know that she warned me long ago 
that you were dishonoring me? ” 

“Oh, sire, if you forget who I am,” 
exclaimed the queen, “remember at least 
that I am a woman!” and she burst into 
tears, and for a few moments sobbed bit- 
terly. 

“Can you deny it, madame,” con- 
tinued the king, with rising fury, his 
mouth twitching nervously, as was his 
wont when much agitated—“‘can you 
deny it? Am I not become a jest among 
my own courtiers? You, the Queen of 
France, openly encourage the addresses 
of many lovers. You are wanting, ma- 
dame, even in the decency of the reserve 
becoming your high station,” and Louis 
clinched his fist with rage. 

“T deny what you say,” returned the 
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queen, boldly; “I have discoursed with 
no man to the dishonor of your majesty.” 
She was trembling violently, but she 
spoke firmly and with dignity. “IfI am 
wanting in concealment,” added she, “ it 
is because I have nothing to conceal.” 

“T do not believe you,” answered the 
king, rudely. 

“No, sire, you do not, because you 
are my enemy. Your mind is poisoned 
against me. You encourage the lies of 
Richelieu, you slander me to my own at- 
tendants. Worse than all, you dare to 





though to read some answer to his suspi- 
cions. “ Who can have told her? who 
can have told her?” he muttered half 
aloud—“ a secret of state, too. It is not 
possible that—” The last words were 
spoken so low that they were lost. Louis 
was evidently struggling with some pain- 
ful but overwhelming conviction. His 
head sunk on his breast. Again he be- 
came lost in thought. Then, looking up, 
he saw that the queen was watching him. 
She was waiting for him to speak. This 
awakened him suddenly to a conscious- 





rected by my wife!” A cold shiver 
passed over him. “Richelieu has proofs. 
Vrai Dieu, madame, he has proofs. It is 
possible,” he added, with a sardonic smile, 
which made him look ghastly, “that you 
may return to Madrid sooner than you 
imagine—you and the Duchesse de Che- 
vreuse, your accomplice.” 

“ Not sooner than I desire, sire, after 
your unworthy treatment,” exclaimed 
Anne, proudly, her anger overcoming 
her fears that her letters might have been 
really deciphered. “I come of a race 
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couple my name with that of the Duc 
@ Orléans, your own brother. It is a 
gross calumny.” 

Her voice rose as she spoke; the pow- 
er of truth and innocence was in her look 
—it was impossible not to believe her. 
For an instant the king’s suspicions seemed 
shaken. He followed eagerly every word 
she uttered ; but at the name of monsieur 
# livid paleness overspread his face; for 
a moment he looked as if he would have 
swooned. Then, recovering himself some- 
what, he came close up to her, and with 
a wild look he scanned her curiously, as 





ness of what was passing, and his anger 
burst forth afresh. 

“You say I am your enemy—yes, I 
am, and with reason. Are you not de- 
voted to the interests of Spain, now at 
war with France? Do you not betray 
me in letters to your brother? Answer 
me.” It was now the queen’s turn to 
falter and turn pale. The king perceived 
it. “I have you there, Madame Anne; 
I have you there;” and he laughed vin- 
dictively. ‘My life is not safe beside 
you. Like my great father, I shall die 
by an assassin whose hand will be di- 





that cannot brook insult; but I can bear 
disgrace.” 

Louis, who felt that the queen was 
getting the better of him, grew furious— 
“JT will have no more words, madame,” 
shouted he; “we will deal with facts. I 
shall appeal to my minister and to my 
council. For myself, I am not fit to gov- 
ern,” he added, in an altered voice, and 
with the forlorn air of a man who cannot 
help himself. 

“Speak not to me, sire, of Richelieu 
and the council over which he presides,” 
cried Anne, goaded beyond endurance. 
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“ Richelieu is a traitor, a hypocrite, a lib- 
ertine—not even his sovereign’s wife is 
sacred to him!” 

“ Ah, madame, it is natural that you 
and Richelieu should disagree,” retorted 
the king, with an incredulous sneer. 
‘He is a match for you and for the duch- 
ess your counsellor—the duchess whose 
life disgraces my court.” 

Anne had now thrown herself into a 
chair, her hands were crossed on ber 
bosom, her eyes bent steadily on the 
king, as if prepared for whatever fresh 
extravagance he might utter. Even the 
enraged Louis felt the influence of her 
fixed, stern gaze. He ceased speaking, 
grew suddenly confused, paced up and 
down hurriedly, stopped, essayed again 
to address her—then abruptly strode out 
of the room. 


The queen and her ladies are seated 
on a stone balcony that overlooks the par- 
terre and the park of Saint-Germain. Be- 
low, the king’s violins are playing some 
music of his composition, set to words in 
praise of friendship, full of covert allu- 
sions to Mademoiselle de Hautefort. The 
queen’s fair young face is clouded with 
care; she leans back listlessly in her 
chair, and takes no heed of the music or 
of what is passing around her. The Ohe- 
valier de Jars approaches her. There is 
something in his air that alarms her; she 
signs to him to place himself beside 
her. 

Mademoiselle de Hautefort, conscious 
that every one is watching the effect of 
the music and the words upon her, sits 
apart at the farther end of the gallery, 
from which the balcony projects, almost 
concealed from view. A door near her 
opens noiselessly, and the king puts in his 
head. He peers round cautiously, sees 
that no one has perceived him, and that 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort is alone, then 
he creeps in and seats himself by her side. 
He looks saddened and perplexed. 

“Why do you shun me?” he asks, ab- 
ruptly. 

“You have been absent, sire.” 

“Did you miss me?” His voice 
sounds so strange and hollow that Made- 
moiselle de Hautefort looks up into his 
face. Something had happened; what 
could it be? Some misfortune to the 
queen is always her first thought. Be- 
fore she can reply, Louis sighs profound- 
ly, so profoundly that he almost groans, 
contemplating her, at the seme time, with 
looks of inexpressible sorrow. “Alas!” 
exclaims he at last, “I had hoped so much 
from this interview when we parted at 
Fontainebleau; I have lived upon the 
thought, and now—my dream is ended; 
all is over!” The maid-of-honor grows 
alarmed; either he is gone mad, she 
thinks, or something dreadful has hap- 
pened. 
“I cannot conceive what you mean, 





sire?” she replies, not knowing what to 
say. 
“ Are you, too, false?” he continues, 
“with those eyes so full of truth? Yet 
it must be you, it can be no other. False 
like the rest; a devil with an angel’s 
face!” The maid-of-honor is more and 
more amazed. ‘Yet I trusted you; with 
my whole heart I have trusted you,” and 
he turns to her with a piteous expression, 
and wrings his hands. “I unfolded to 
you my forlorn and desolate condition. 
It might have touched you. Tell me,” 
he continues, in a tone of anguish, “tell 
me the truth; was it you who betrayed 
me?” 

Mademoiselle de Hautefort is terribly 
confused. She understands now what 
the king means; a mortal terror seizes 
her: what shall she say to him? She is 
too conscientious to deny point-blank that 
she has told his secret, so she replies eva- 
sively, that she is “his majesty’s faithful 
servant.” 

“But, speak,” insists the king, “give 
me a plain answer. How does the queen 
know a state secret, that I confided to 
you alone, that I even whispered in your 
ear?” 

“ Sire, I—I do not know,” falters the 
maid-of-honor. 

“Swear to me, mademoiselle, that 
you have not betrayed me to the queen; 
swear, and I will believe you. Pardieu/ 
I will believe you even if it is not true!” 
Louis’s eyes shine with hidden fire; his 
slight frame quivers. 

Mademoiselle de Hautefort, trembling 
for her mistress, with difficulty controls 
herself. ‘Your majesty must judge me 
as you please,” she replies, struggling to 
speak with unconcern. “I call God to 
witness I have been faithful to my trust.” 

“T would fain believe it,” replies the 
king, watching her in painful suspense; 
he seems to wait for some further justifi- 
cation, but not another syllable passes 
her lips. Still the king lingers ; his looks 
are riveted upon her. 

At this moment the music ceases. The 
maid-of-honor starts up, for the queen 
has left the balcony. The king had van- 
ished. 

Anne of Austria, quitting those around 
her, advances alone to the spot where 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort had been talk- 
ing with the king. “I am going at once 
to the Val de Grice,” she whispers, in 
great agitation. 

“Indeed, madame; so suddenly?” 

“Yes, at once. I have just heard 
from the Chevalier de Jars that Chalais 
is arrested at Nantes. He accuses me 
and the Duchesse de Ohevreuse of con- 
spiring with him. Richelieu meditates 
some coup de main against me. I shall 
be safe at the Val de Grice. You and 
the duchess will accompany me. Here is 
a letter I have written in pencil to my 
brother; it is most important. I dare 





not carry it about me; take care to de- 
liver it yourself to Laporte.” 

The queen drew from her pocket a let- 
ter, placed it in the maid-of-honor’s hand, 
and hastened back to rejoin the company. 
Mademoiselle was about to follow her, 
when Louis suddenly rose up before her, 
and barred her advance. 

“ Mademoiselle de Hautefort,” he said, 
“T have heard all. I was concealed be- 
hind that curtain. Give me that letter, 
written by my wife, I command you.” 

“‘ Never, sire, never!” and Mademoi- 
selle de Hautefort crushed the letter in 
her hand. 

“How—dare you refuse me? Give 
it to me instantly!” and he tried to tear 
it from her grasp. She eluded him, re- 
treated a few steps, and paused for a mo- 
ment to think; then, as if a sudden in- 
spiration had struck her, she opened the 
lace kerchief which covered her neck, 
thrust the letter into her bosom, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Here it is, sire; come and take it!” 

With outstretched arms she stood be- 
fore him; her cheeks aglow with blushes, 
her bosom wildly heaving. Wistfully he 
regarded her for a moment, then thrust 
out his hand to seize the letter, plainly 
visible beneath the gauzy covering. One 
glance from her flashing eye, and the 
king, crimson to the temples, drew back; 
irresistibly impelled, he advanced again 
and once more retreated, then with a 
look of baffled fury shouted, “Now I 
know you are a traitress!” and rushed 
from the gallery. 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 





A VISIT TO JOHN STUART 
MILL AT AVIGNON. 


N September, 1869, I arrived at Avignon 
(France) from Barcelona, having ridden 
over the Pyrenees in the diligence. On the 
way we had met parties of soldiers returning 
from pursuit of Carlists, but had encountered 
no enemy except the custom-house officers on 
the frontier. Alighting at the station outside 
the walls, disregarding the appeals of stage- 
drivers and hackmen, and slinging my travel- 
ling-bag over my shoulder (leaving my bag- 
gage in charge of the station-master), I quick- 
ly reached the city. Shaking off at last the 
undesired attendance of a rough fellow who 
had followed me from the station with im- 
portunate offers of his services as guide, 
porter, or any thing else by which he could 
deplete the purse of one he seemed to con- 
sider his rightful prey, I proceeded to the 
counting-house of the bankers on whom I had 
a letter of credit. Having, under their ad- 
vice, independent of the runners who infested 
the station, chosen an hotel, I gave the after- 
noon and evening to inspecting the Palace 
of the Popes, where from 1305 to 1378 
the heads of the Church found refuge in 
a stormy and violent age. Well adapted in- 
deed for such a use was Avignon. The pal- 
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ace, standing on one side of a rock that rises 
from the river-bank, is a fortress as well as 
a palace. Gray, square, plain, and vast, its 
base is cut in the rock. Above the town— 
clustered five hundred years since at its foot, 
but now spread out in a wide and dense mass 
of industrious population—it towers in gran- 
deur simple but imposing. It dwarfs houses, 
churches, and men. The cathedral is built 
beside it on a higher level of the rock; yet 
the sacred spire scarce seems to reach the 
height of the palace-roof. On the highest 
plateau, beside the house of worship, the 
great gardens are laid out, over whose farther 
edge you gaze breathless on the Rhone, hun- 
dreds of feet below; yet, from the extreme 
peak of these gardens’ variegated surface, 
you look up to those massive and ancient 
walls standing out against the sky. The 
revolutionists, eighty years since, laid wood- 
en floors across the pope’s chapel, so that 
you find soldiers barracked among its superb 
arches; but the dungeon of Rienzi remains 
much as it was during his years of agony, ex- 
cept that travellers have carried away nearly 
every pebble on which his sighs and groans 
impressed their unseen record. 

Wearied from the journey, and with the 
excitement of exploration, I did not finish 
breakfast the next day till about one o’clock. 
Then I set out to call on the man whose ge- 
nius had caused me to stop here on the way to 
Switzerland. Winding through the narrow 
streets of the older town, and traversing the 
edge of the canal, along which great, mossy, 
brown wooden water-wheels, in long rows, 
lazily turn, turn, turn, creak, creak, creak, 
creak, dvip, drip, drip, all day and all night 
in sombre loneliness, like silent convicts at 
work in a jail; emerging from the sentried 
gate, passing by the outer side of the yellow- 
brown stone-walls, with their ornamental 
bulging upper works, along a neat and pretty 
gravelled walk set with willow and other trees, 
between which and the walls blacksmiths and 
various tradesmen plied their arts, while 
washer-women cleaned and dried their linen, 
I soon struck off at right angles on a coun- 
try-road, which quickly led me underneath 
the railway-track. Beyond the embankment 
I found myself in the open country. Stone 
farm-houses stood by the road-side at inter- 
vals; fences there were none, but about the 
houses were hedges, and occasionally a stone- 
wall. Beside the macadamized road, most 
of the distance, ran little ditches filled with 
water, and the fields (on some of which la- 
borers were tossing hay) were marked off 
from each other by like ditchlets, or by foot- 
paths. On the sides hung countless snails, 
while at every step little lizards darted 
through the grass, or scaled the snail-covered 
heights. 

In about half an hour I descried, on the 
left side of the road, a sort of grove of 
young trees, with a garden amid them, which 
garden seemed devoted mainly to raising 
vegetables. The grove, quite narrow at the 
roadside, stretched back some distance from 
it, bounded by two low parallel hedges. A 
common fence of wooden uprights, with the 
brown paint dropping off, and a gate out of 
order, formed the front of the enclosure. 
An air of loneliness, of retirement, almost of 








disuse, so pervaded the establishment that, 
though it answered the directions I had re- 
ceived, it seemed likely there was some mis- 
take, and I passed on; but the first person 
met assured me that this was the place 
sought. Walking up the gravelled and box- 
edged path, I reached a low, two-story cot- 
tage (as Americans would say) of the same 
yellowish stone which composes the walls 
and most of the buildings of Avignon and 
the country it overlooks. The ground in 
front was rustically paved; the visitors’ en- 
trance and the kitchen-door stood side by 
side, and at the latter was a well beneath a 
grape-arbor. As I approached, a bright, 
cheery French maid in white cap appeared in 
the open door-way of the kitchen. In answer 
to the question, “Is Mr. Mill at home?” 
she said: “No; he went to Lyons yesterday, 
and will return late to-night. To-morrow 
morning you will find him here.” 

The day being hot and the road dusty, as 
I handed her my card I asked for a glass of 
water. She brought a tumbler from the 
kitchen, and drew a bucket of water; but as 
she was about to fill the tumbler, she sudden- 
ly uttered a loud exclamation, and snatched 
from the bucket, on the water in which it 
was contentedly floating, a snail the size of a 
walnut. Gazing into the well, down which 
she indignantly pointed, while her words 
poured forth in a flood, I saw that the walls 
were crowded with these creatures, a dish of 
which at breakfast had proved but an indif- 
ferent relish. The water, nevertheless, was 
delightfully cool and refreshing, without the 
slightest flavor of snail-soup. 

The next morning was spent in viewing 
the paintings and the large collection of Ro- 
man coins, lamps, urns, vases, and weapons, 
in the museum founded by Dr. Calvet. One 
object there, alone and almost unnoticed, pos- 
sessed a singular interest. In this city lived 
Petrarch and his Laura, five hundred years 
ago. She died, and was mourned as every 
pure and lovely woman is. Her remains 
were interred in a church near the foot of 
the hillock on which the town stood. The 
mob of 1790 desecrated the church, and scat- 
tered the precious dust to the winds. Thirty 
years later an Englishman journeying that 
way found the spot where that dust had lain 
so long, and placed there a small, plain mon- 
ument of yellowish-brown stone, with inscrip- 
tions testifying to Laura’s virtue and worth, 
that the site might not be forgotten. But in 
the course of years the church itself went to 
ruin, and the monument was removed for 
safety to the museum. In a nook of the 
court-yard it stands, shaded by a little tree, 
with tender shrubs growing at its foot. 

In the afternoon I again set out for St.- 
Véron (the parish or township in which Mill 
lived), but by some mischance took the wrong 
road, and, discovering the error, tried to cross 
the fields, but soon became confused by the 
maze of ditches and footpaths, varied by an 
occasional patch of wet ground, in which I 
found myself involved. Meeting a suave little 
Frenchman, seemingly a farmer or peasant 


proprietor, I asked him if he could tell me | 


where Mr. Mill lived. He was about four feet 
high, and, in reply, he asked: “ Do you mean 
an English gentleman, who has a young lady 


with him when he goes out walking, and”— 
raising his eyebrows and pointing to the sky 
— is about s0-0-0-0 tall?” 

As this description, barring the exaggera- 
tion, would answer, my rejoinder was affirma- 
tive. He at once directed me; and, having 
reached the right road, I was soon at the 
house again. The same maid said: “ Mr. Mill 
has not yet returned from Lyons; he will be 
here to-morrow. Call about ten o’clock in 
the morning—he is ready then to see gentle- 
men.” 

At the hour named I was ushered, after a 
moment’s delay, into a small parlor, lighted 
by one front window, containing two or three 
plain mahogany bookcases and a few prints 
on the walls. By the centre-table, with his 
back to the window, stood a gentleman, seem- 
ingly about sixty years of age, six feet or 
more in height, quite thin, with a slight stoop 
in the shoulders, and habited in a long gray- 
ish-brown body-coat. As I entered, he bowed 
(from the waist upward) with a mixture of 
haughtiness and embarrassment, and, without 
offering his hand, invited me in a subdued 
tone to a seat. His forehead was not as high 
as the portraits had led me to expect; his 
face was seamed by a multitude of fine wrin- 
kles, which crossed each other in all direc- 
tions; the color in his cheeks was high, and 
strongly suggestive of the delicate look of 
the red part of an apple, wherefrom the outer 
skin has been carefully stripped (not peeled 
or cut). His head was bald at top and in 
front, except at the temples, where two 
whitish-gray tufts stood out, which were ex- 
ceedingly fuzzy. As he talked, he closed 
either eye by turns as tight as he could, and 
with the other seemed to take piercing scru- 
tiny of his visitor. Over the left optic was 
an immense wen, seemingly the size of a hen’s- 
egg. This is suppressed wholly or in part 
in every portrait of him that I have seen, ex- 
cept one; yet I cannot but believe that Mill, 
like Cromwell, would prefer to be “ painted 
as he was.” 

His appearance and manner were by no 
means reassuring to a stranger who felt un- 
certain as to the reception he might meet; 
so, having first ascertained that he had re- 
ceived my card, and was in no doubt as to my 
identity, I plunged at once into a subject of 
a private nature, in which I knew he was per- 
sonally interested, and with regard to which 
I had some fresh infermation to give. He 
listened intently, with occasional comments 
in a low tone, but animated and emphatic 
manner. Becoming somewhat excited, his 
voice, though not increasing much in loud- 
ness, grew quite shrill and thin, and showed 
a tendency to crack; while his utterance 
grew rapid without losing its unusual clear- 
ness. As the conversation proceeded, the 
effect of his peculiarities of appearance and 
manner wore off in the interest of the thoughts 
his words suggested. Under the spell of his 
ready, copious, and impressive replies to my 
statements and suggestions, I sat for some 
time oblivious of the flight of the morning 
hours; till, suddenly recollecting myself, I 
said : 

“ Do not let me trespass on your time.” 

“Well, sir,” said he, with the same re 
flective, cautious, half-hesitating air that had 
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characterized many previous remarks, “ give 
me leave to say that I am very busy.” 

I rose at once, and, before taking leave, 
said : 

“ Have you any late American papers that 
you would be willing to lend me, sir? I have 
seen scarcely any for months, and am bungry 
for aews from home.” 

In a nervous, hasty way, he stepped over 
to a bookcase, and took from it three num- 
bers of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s Revo- 
lution, and handed them to me, saying : 

“These are the only ones I have of recent 
date; they send me this paper occasionally ; 
I have not yet read them ; and I don’t know 
why they sent me these particular issues.” 

From recollections of subsequent inter- 
views are culled the following passages, which 
may be of interest. 

When I returned the Revolutions, it was 
with the remark : 

“T have learned why they sent you these 
issues, sir: they are so pleased with your 
*Subjection of Women,’ that they offer it as a 
premium to new subscribers, and there is a 
report of a convention at Newport where the 
work is highly praised in the resolu- 
tions.” 

“That is very kind,” said he, evidently 
pleased ; and then, with a quiet laugh : “ That 
journal is a very singular one ; it seems to be 
wrong on nearly every topic except this wom- 
an question. I get the Agitator, of Chicago, 
occasionally ; it is much superior to the Revo- 
lution: Mrs. Livermore” (the editor):“ seems 
to be a woman of very remarkable mind.” 

From this we diverged into a general dis- 
cussion of the state of the movement. I told 
him of the application, by the Universal Fran- 
chise Association (Washington), to Congress 
for a law permitting women to vote’ in the 
Territories. 

“That was judicious,” said he ; “ you may 
expect success first in your newest communi- 
ties, where established interests and customs 
do not exist to oppose it.” (The enfranchise- 
ment of the women of Wyoming and Utah, 
within six months after, strikingly verified 
this prediction.) “ However,” he added, “ the 
movement in this country ” (meaning England) 
“ will succeed sooner than it will in most parts 
of America, Most women of property in Eng- 
land favor suffrage for themselves at least.” 

In response to inquiry as to the progress 
of the minority-representation movement, he 
said : 

“Tn this country ” (again meaning England) 
“our cumulative voting, and also the three-cor- 
nered constituencies introduced by Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill, give a rude forneof minority rep- 
resentation in some places; but, in the true 
sense suggested by Mr. Hare, it is not in exist- 
ence, and is not even understood by the mass 
of voters who still cling to the idea of local 
majorities monopolizing representation. Still, 
the true idea is gaining ground steadily: in 
Belgium, a form of it is in operation; in 
France, it has received the adhesion of three 
of the ablest public men—Laboulaye, Augus- 
tin Cochin, and Prévost - Paradol ; in Swit- 
zerland, several earnest advocates have taken 
the matter up, the best of whom is M. Ernest 
Naville, of Geneva—a gentleman of high abil- 
ity and culture; in America, you have a valu- 





able friend and worker in the cause in Mr. 
Simon Sterne.” 

On my expressing the opinion that the 
cause was advancing in the United States, 
Mill observed : 

“Tt may be expected to have its first large 
success there. New ideas fructify in Ameri- 
ca; they usually originate in Europe, but are 
first put into practice in your country.” 

He inquired particularly about my impres- 
sions as to the condition of Spain, and exam- 
ined, with manifestations of strong interest, 
my notes on the Spanish Government and 
people; seeming decidedly disposed to coin- 
cide with my conclusion that a permanent 
republic was impracticable so long as the dis- 
position of a large part of the population to 
violence toward each other and toward the 
government necessitated a police force whose 
numbers made it a standing army. He ex- 
pressed an earnest sympathy with the move- 
ments for general disarmament and universal 
peace ; commended the approaches I designed 
making to the Spanish Government, under in- 
structions from the American branch of the 
Universal Peace Union; and approved the 
purpose, which I was then maturing, of pre- 
paring at Madrid an address on behalf of that 
Union to the Spanish people without distinc- 
tion of party. Such an address, he thought, 
might prove a substantial benefit.* 

Looking at a letter lately received from 
Wendell Phillips, and observing these clauses 
—If you meet in the course of your travels 
any who have ever heard of me, greet them, 
and say that I send this greeting by a friend” 
—Mill smiled, and said, “ He is very modest, 
indeed. I should think people had heard of 
Mr. Phillips. The difficulty would be to find 
any one who had not. I once had the honor 
of a communication from Mr. Phillips. I 
early took a stand during the American civil 
war—a decided stand in favor of the North, 
and published a statement of the facts in the 
case. In doing so, I unintentionally misstated 
the position of the abolitionists. I had sup- 
posed them to be more hostile to the Union 
and the Constitution than they were, and Mr. 
Phillips wrote to me correcting my misappre- 
hension.” 

“T will venture, Mr. Mill, to offer a sug- 
gestion for your consideration. The belief is 
extensively prevalent in the United States 
that Englishmen wish us to adopt a free- 
trade policy, that they may profit by our loss. 
This is certainly not true of men who, like 
yourself, have proved themselves our firm 
friends ; it must be as friends that you wish 
us to take that course. If you, who have the 
ear of the American public so largely, should 
publish a statement to that effect, it might 
aid materially in removing the prejudice that 
clouds our people’s minds.” 

“ Certainly, it is as a friend to America 
that I desire the success of free-trade in your 
country. I should not care to volunteer such 
a statement—it might appear presumptuous 
or impertinent; but, if any one on the other 
side should ask for my opinion, I should be 
quite willing to give it. I did something of 
the kind with reference to another subject, 





* See AppLeTons’ JournaL, November 19, 1870: 
“An Evening with Castelar.” Do. February 4, 
1871: “* An Interview with Prim.” 





when a gentlemen in America wrote to inquire 
as to my views.” 

“ Perhaps, sir, a proper opportunity could 
be created, as the object would be worth that 
trouble.” 

“Very good. I have no objection to em- 
brace such an opportunity.” 

This opportunity, it will be remembered, 
was subsequently afforded, on the occasion 
of Mr. Mill’s election as honorary member 
of the New-York Liberal Club. 

An allusion to Horace Greeley produced a 
smile, half friendly, half humorous; and I 
suggested a parallel between him and Carlyle. 
“Yes,” said Mill; “in intensity of purpose, 
doggedness of opinion, controversial ability, 
generosity of feeling, sincerity of character, 
one-sidedness of judgment, and blind hatred 
for the higher forms of liberty, they are 
much alike.” ‘“ But,’ I queried, “has Car- 
lyle been of any real use in the world as 
Greeley has?” ‘ Yes; though he has usually 
advocated objectionable ideas, he has been 
so sincere that he has compelled sincerity in 
others. Where he has not convinced people 
of the truth of his beliefs, he has forced them 
to reéxamine the grounds of their own be- 
liefs, and has obliged them to believe much 
more sincerely, and thus has accomplished 
great good. He has materially aided also to 
break up a large amount of pretence and im- 
posture.” 

From Greeley the transition was easy to 
Henry Carey; and, being asked what he 
thought of Carey’s “ Social Science,” he said: 
“T must confess that I have not a high opin- 
ion of that work. I labored through the en- 
tire four volumes of it, and I do not think I 
ever had so severe a task. It does not seem 
trustworthy ; wherever I happen to know the 
facts, I found them utterly distorted; and 
hence, I have lost all confidence in its state- 
ments.” 

“What did you think of the ‘ Plutology’ 
of Professor Hearne ? ” (the latest work on po- 
litical economy). “ Mr. Delmar expressed the 
opinion that it had really advanced the sci- 
ence.” 

“T did not quite think that; but I read it 
with great interest, and thought there were 
some very good things in it.” 

When I bade him farewell I said: “I really 
owe you an apology, sir, for taking so much 
of your time; but you know when a younger 
man comes in contact with an older one, to 
whom he has been accustomed to look up, 
the temptation to impose on his good-nature 
is great.” 

His face lighted up suddenly with a bright, 
genial expression; before I could complete 
the sentence he grasped my hand with surpris- 
ing warmth, and exclaimed, “‘ You owe me no 
apology at all, sir; I am greatly obliged to 
you for coming.” 

After I had reached the garden, bis voice 
arrested my steps; and, as I turned at the 
sound, there he stood in the door-way shading 
his eyes with his hand, and saying, “ Good-by, 
good-by! And I wish you success in the 
causes you are engaged in; they seem to be 
all good.” 

Though we frequently communicated after- 
ward, I never saw him again; and the vener- 
able figure, radiant with kindly sympathy, 
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majestic in power of mind, with friendly 
wishes on his lips, wil] stand as he stood then, 
pictured in my memory forever. 


James K. H. Wittcox. 





STYLE AND TITLES OF THE 
ENGLISH NOBILITY. 





OREIGNERS of rank are half amused 

and half provoked at the mistakes made 
by Americans, even of the travelled and cul- 
tivated class, in regard to titles. An English 
nobleman, who passed many months in this 
country, lately told a friend that he had 
searcely ever received a letter properly ad- 
dressed, and he was greatly amazed at such 
ignorance of the usages of polite society. 

It is really as improper for an American 
to address a nobleman wrongly as it would 
be for President Grant to address the queen 
as Mrs. Guelph; and it is no reason, because 
we do not have titles here, that we should not 
pay a proper deference to the customs of 
another country. In Switzerland, there is as 
complete an absence of titles as in the United 
States, but Swiss ladies and gentlemen do 
not on that account neglect to give visitors 
from other countries their right style and 
title; and what makes foreigners the more 
severe on our neglect is, that they declare we 
are quite as appreciative as the people of 
any country in the world, of such dignities as 
we do possess, and that colonel, general, cap- 
tain, admiral, judge, are paraded, especially 
in connection with the wives of officers hav- 
ing such a prefix to their names, to a much 
greater degree than elsewhere. 

The truth really is, however, that Ameri- 
cans blunder about titles without the slight- 
est intentional want of respect, but from their 
ignorance on the subject. We purpose, there- 
fore, as the British peerage is the rock on 
which our people most often split, to explain 
very briefly the usages in regard to it. 

There are in the British peerage seven gra- 
dations of honors, viz.: archbishops, dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, bishops, and bar- 
ons. Prelates sit for life only. They are 
termed spiritual peers, and neither wives nor 
children derive any rank or title from them. 
The eldest sons of the first three orders of 
temporal peers take their father’s next infe- 
rior title. Thus, the eldest son of the Duke 
of Sutherland takes the title of “ Marquis of 
Stafford,” that being what is called the “ sec- 
ond title” of the Duke of Sutherland; and 
should the marquis marry and have a son 
born during his father’s lifetime, this son 
would be called “Earl Gower,” that being a 
third dignity of the duke’s. “ These titles 
are called courtesy-titles, inasmuch as they 
have no recognition in law. 

A duke and duchess are (with the exception 
of archbishops) the only members of the peer- 
age who have the style of “your grace.” 
They are always spoken of as duke and duch- 
ess, and it would be a mark of ignorance of 
the usages of high society to speak of the 
Duchess of Norfolk or Sutherland, for exam- 
ple, as “Lady Sutherland,” or “Lady Nor- 
folk.” 

On the other hand, it is not customary to 





speak of the wives of peers other than dukes 
by any title but “lady.” People “in society,” 
would pass a mental comment on the man 
who said, “I saw the Marchioness of Lans- 
downe,” instead of saying, “‘ I saw Lady Lans- 
downe.” 

The younger sons of dukes and marquises 
have the courtesy styles and title of right 
honorable and lord affixed to their Christian 
name. Thus, the Duke of Beaufort’s younger 
son is, by courtesy, “The Right Honorable 
Lord Henry Somerset,” and should be ad- 
dressed by letter, ‘The Lord Henry Somer- 
set,” “The” meaning “The Right Honor- 
able.” , 

The younger sons of dukes and marquises 
are addressed, when spoken to, as “Lord 
Henry,” “ Lord Charles,” not as “‘ Lord Som- 
erset” or “Lord Manners.” The sons of 
these younger sons have no titular rank at 


The younger sons of viscounts and barons 
are styled “ honorable,” and are addressed by 
letter as “‘ The Honorable Frederick Stanley,” 
“The Honorable Charles Edgecumbe.” In 
talking to them, they are addressed, “ Mr. 
Stanley,” “Mr. Edgecumbe,” and they do 
not even style themselves “honorable” on 
their visiting-cards. 

The daughters of dukes, marquises, and 
earls, are styled “right honorable lady,” and 
are addressed by letter, “The Lady Mary 
Bruce,” “The Lady Emily Lennox,” “The” 
standing for “The Right Honorable.” The 
daughters of other peers are styled, “ The 
Honorable,” as “The Honorable Emily de 
Grey,” “The Honorable Charlotte Eden.” 
In speaking to the daughters of the three 
higher ranks of the peerage, you would 
call them “ Lady Jane,” “Lady Emily.” In 
speaking to the daughters of viscounts and 
barons, you would say, “Miss de Grey,” 
“Miss Eden,” and, if it became necessary to 
distinguish between two sisters, you would 
give name and surname. It is not usual, as 
with us, to say, “Miss Emily,” or “ Miss 
Charlotte.” 

The custom of saying “my lady,” “ your 
ladyship,” has entirely gone out of fashion, 
and, except to an old nobleman or a bishop, 
it is, unless you wish to be very formal, quite 
unnecessary to say “my lord;” indeed, noth- 
ing bores a lord more than the constant re- 
production of his title. 

No peers of Scotland have been created 
since the Parliamentary Union of that coun- 
try with England, in 1707, but Scotland has, 
by the terms of that measure, sixteen repre- 
sentative peers to represent her in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. The remaining Scotch peers 
have no seat in Parliament. Scotch peers 
are elected for each Parliament. 

Irish peers are still created, because, by 
the terms of the Irish Union Act, their num- 
ber must be kept up to a hundred, over and 
above those who enjoy seats as peers of Eng- 
land. They have twenty-eight representatives 
in the House of Lords who are elected for life. 
An Irish peer may sit as a member of the 
House of Commons for an nglish constitu- 
ency, and Lord Palmerston did so all his life. 

There are a few “peeresses in their own 
right.” These ladies, if they marry and have 
children, transmit their honors to their eldest 





son. If they have no sgn, but an only daugh- 
ter, the honors pass to her. If a “ peeress in 
her own right” in the English peerage left 
several daughters and no son, the peerage 
would, what is termed, “ fall into abeyance” 
among the daughters. The abeyance can be 
terminated by the sovereign, who, however, 
does not often take this course unless there 
seems a prospect of all the heiresses dying 
out save one, or unless one has a male heir, 
and the others have no prospect of one. In 
the Scotch peerage, on the other hand, the 
honors of a peer or peeress, whose titles are 
descendible to female heirs, are inherited by 
the daughters in succession. Sometimes the 
course of descent is specially laid down in 
the patent creating the peerage. Thus, the 
daughters of the late Marquis of Antrim be- 
came, by virtue of this, in succession, Count- 
ess of Antrim in their own right, in the peer- 
age of Ireland. Scarcely any peerages granted 
since 1600 descend to female heirs. 

Baronets are not noblemen, and do not in 
any way belong to the peerage. 


W. Expurnstone. 
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Journals. 


AN ENGLISH LADY OF SOCIETY. 


N a volume of “ Monographs, Social and 
Personal,” by Lord Houghton, just pub- 
lished in London,” is a sketch of Harriet La- 
dy Ashburton, wife of the son of the Lord Ash- 
burton so well known as minister from Great 
Britain to the United States, and for his con- 
nection with Daniel Webster in the famous 
“ Ashburton Treaty.” Lady Ashburton was 
a social celebrity, remarkable for her vivacity 
of spirit, brilliant wit, and great independence 
of character. Her home was the centre of a 
most agreeable and diversified society, includ- 
ing many of the most distinguished people in 
politics, letters, and art. We copy a few pas- 
sages from Lord Houghton’s “ Monograph: ” 


When in the course of events she be- 
came the head of the family, she was at once 
able, not only to sustain the social repute of 
the former generation, but to stamp it with a 
special distinction. I do not know how I can 
better describe this faculty than as the fullest 
and freest exercise of an intellectual gayety, 
that presented the most agreeable and amus- 
ing pictures in a few and varied words ; mak- 
ing high comedy out of daily life, and reliev- 
ing sound sense and serious observation with 
imaginative contrasts and delicate surprises. 
It is unnecessary to say that this power, com- 
bined with such a temperament as I have de 
scribed, was eminently dangerous, and could 
not but occasionally descend into burlesque 
and caricature ; and, in the personal talk with 
which English society abounds, it could not 
keep altogether clear of satirical injustice. 
But to those who had the opportunity of 
watching its play, and tracing its motives, 
there was an entire absence of that ill-nature 
which makes ridicule easy; and, even when 
apparently cruel, it was rather the outburst 
of a judicial severity than of a wanton unkind- 
ness. In the conversational combats thus 
provoked, the woman no doubt frequently 
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took the woman’s advantage, and attacked 
where no defence was decorously possible ; 
but the impulse was always to measure her- 
self with the strong—not to triumph over the 
weak, 

But, while persons cognizant of the art, 
and appreciative of her rapidity of movement 
and dexterity of fence, were fully sympathetic 
with Princess Lieven’s judgment, “ Qu’il vau- 
drait bien s’abonner pour entendre carser cette 

‘emme,” there were many estimable people to 
whom the electric transition from grave to 
gay was thoroughly distasteful; and there 
were others who, distanced in the race of 
thought and expression, went away with a 
sense of humiliation or little inclination to 
return. Many who would not have cared for 
a quiet defeat, shrank from the merriment of 
her victory. I remember one of them saying: 
“T do not mind being knocked down, but I 
can’t stand being danced upon afterward.” It 
was in truth a joyous sincerity that no con- 
ventionalities, high or low, could restrain—a 
festive nature flowering through the artificial 
soil of elevated life. 

There could be no better guarantee of 
these qualities than the constant friendship 
that existed between Lady Ashburton and 
Mr. Carlyle—on her part one of filial respect 
and duteous admiration. The frequent pres- 
ence of the great moralist of itself gave to the 
life of Bath House and The Grange a reality 
that made the most ordinary worldly com- 
ponent parts of it more human and worthy 
than elsewhere, The very contact of a con- 
versation which was always bright, and never 
frivolous, brought out the best elements of 
individual character, reconciled formal politi- 
cians with free men of letters, and men of 
pleasure with those that bear the burden of 
the day. 





The chief intimates of the house were 
men of public life, either in Parliament or the 
press, with no exclusion of party, but with an 
inclination toward the politics which her hus- 
band supported. As Mr. Bingham Baring he 
had formed part of the administration of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1835, and had all the mind 
and thought of a statesman, but was deficient 
in those aptitudes which enable a man to 
make the most of his talents, and present 
them with effect to others. He had that shy- 
ness which often belongs to Englishmen of 
great capacity and knowledge, and to which 
those faculties themselves, in a certain de- 
gree, contribute. By the very power of ap- 
preciation of the breadth and gravity of af- 
fairs, by the very insight into the merits of 
men and things, by their very sense of the 
moral and intellectual defects of those to 
whom the world accords favor and honor, 
such men give an impression of mental weak- 
ness, and even of moral inferiority ; whereas, 
they have within them all the real elements 
of governing force, and on a right occasion 
will frequently exhibit them. When such 
qualities are combined, as they were in Lord 
Ashburton, with the noblest and purest pur- 
pose, with an entirely unselfish and truth- 
ful disposition, and with a determination 
to fulfil every duty of his station, from the 
lowest to the highest, they may excite in them 
that know and love them best a sense of the 
deep injustice done to them by public opin- 
ion, and an ardent desire to remedy it. Thus 
Lady Ashburton lost no opportunity to stim- 
ulate her husband’s ambition, and was anx- 
ious above all things to make her own great 
social position subservient to his public for- 
tunes; and yet, by one of the mischances 
which attend the combinations of human 
character, her very eminence damaged his con- 
sideration, and his affection and admiration 
for her were the instruments of his compar- 
ative insignificance. There was something 
offensive to the sense of English independence 
in the constant enjoyment he took in the dis- 





play of her genius and effervescence of her 
gayety. It was, in truth, a concurrence of 
lover-like delight and intellectual wonder, and 
those who saw in it a slavish submission were 
unconscious of the quiet authority he assumed 
in all the serious concerns of life, and the 
gradual moulding of the violent and angular 
parts of her nature, under the correction of 
his moral elevation and the experience of his 
gentle wisdom. Nor, indeed, was there any 
want of his influence even in the field of ordi- 
nary society. He had an unquenchable thirst 
for information, and brought about him every 
special capacity and all sound learning. I 
never knew any one with a keener sense of 
imposture, or a shrewder detection of super- 
ficial knowledge. In this his intellect was 
but the reflection of his moral self, which had 
so entire an abhorrence of falsehood that I 
have often thought it was saved from a ped- 
antry of veracity by the humoristic atmos- 
phere with which it was surrounded. But, 
though thus in a certain degree reconciled to 
the common transactions of political and so- 
cial life, yet it always maintained a certain 
isolation which prevented him from becoming 
the ready comrade of ordinary practical men, 
or the handy colleague of any government. 


I will now place within this slight frame- 
work some reminiscences of Lady Ashburton’s 
thoughts and expressions—faint but faithful 
echoes of living speech. They must not be 
regarded as considered apothegms, or even 
fixed opinions, but as the rapid and almost 
interjectional utterances of dialogue, replying, 
interrupting, anticipating, with a magnetic pre- 
science, the coming words, checking and often 
crushing any rising contradiction. They will 
seem, I doubt not, in many points hardly rec- 
oncilable with the outline of character that I 
have drawn—almost ironical negatives of the 
very qualities I have ascribed to her—but yet 
they are thoroughly true in relation to her 
deeper self, and, though paradoxes in part, 
they do not only shut the door on common- 
place, but let in some clearer and wider light. 

(Of herself :) 

How fortunate that I am not married 
to King Leopold! He said to his French 
wife «Pas légers.” I suppose he 
meant “No jokes.” Now, I like nothing else, 
—I should wish to be accountable for noth- 
ing I said, and to contradict myself every 
minute. 

It is dreadful for me to have no domes- 
tic duties. I always envy the German wom- 
en. I am a “ cuisiniére incomprise.” 

(In London)— You say it is a fine day, 
and wish me to go out. How can I go out? 
Ordering one’s carriage, and waiting for it, 
and getting into it: that is not “going out.” 
If I were a shopkeeper’s wife, I would go out 
when and where and how I pleased. 

If I am to go into London society, and sit 
for hours by Lord ——, all I say is, I shall be 
carried out. 

I always feel a kind of average between 
myself and any other person I am talking 
with—between us two, I mean; so that when 
I am talking to Spedding—I am unutterably 
foolish—beyond permission. 

Can I do every thing at once? Am I 
Briareus ? 

I like you to say the civil things, and then 
I can do the contrary. 

What with the cold water in which I am 
plunged in the morning, and the cold water 
thrown upon me in the day, life in England is 
intolerable. 

In one’s youth one doubts whether one 
has a body, and when one gets old whether 
one has a soul; but the body asserts itself so 
much the stronger of the two. 

I have not only never written a book, but 
I know nobody whose book I should like to 
have written. 

I remember when a child telling every- 
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body I was present at mamma’s marriage. I 
was whipped for it, but I believed it all the 
same. 


(Would it not be the death of you to live 
a year with ——?) No; I should not die, I 
should kill. 

When I passed by Bennett’s church in the 
morning, all dressed in my diamonds and 
flowers, to be drawn by Swinton, the beadle, 
in full costume, bowed low to me, taking me 
for an altar-piece or something to be rever- 
enced. 

When I am with High-Church people my 
opposition to them makes me feel no church 
at all—hardly bare walls with doors and win- 
dows. 

I forget every thing, except injuries, 

(Of Morals and Men :) 

I should like exactly to know the differ- 
ence between money and morality. 

I have no objection to the canvas of a 
man’s mind being good if it is entirely hidden 
under the worsted and floss, and so on. 

Public men in England are so fenced in 
by the cactus-hedge of petty conventionality, 
which they call practical life, that every thin 
good and humane is invisible to them. Add 
to this the absence of humor, and you see all 
their wretchedness. I have never known but 
two men above this—Buller and Peel. 

Coming back to the society of Carlyle 
after the at Oxford is like returning from 
some conventional world to the human race, 

A bore cannot be a good man; for the 
better a man is, the greater bore he will be, 
and the more hateful he will make goodness. 

I am sure you find nine persons out of ten 
what at first you assume them to be. 

To the remark that liars generally speak 
good-naturedly of others:) Why, if you don’t 
speak a word of truth, it is not so difficult to 
speak well of your neighbor. 
has only two ideas, and they are his 
legs, and they are spindle-shanked, 

(“Don’t speak so hard of ——; he lives 
on your good graces.”) That accounts for 
his being so thin. 

(Of an Indian official:) What can you ex- 
pect of a man who has been always waited on 
by Zemindars and lived with Zemindees ? 

When —— speaks in public you have a 
different feeling from that of hearing most 
persons; you wish he was doing it better. 

(To Mr. Carlyle:) How are you to-day? 
“ Battling with Chaos!” “In this house you 
might have said Cosmos.” (Again to Mr. 
Carlyle’s denunciation), “‘ Send him to Chaos.” 
“You can’t.” “Why?” “It’s full.” 

—— has nothing truly human about him ; 
he cannot even yawn like a man, 

(Of Marriage and Friendship :) 

When one sees what marriage generally is, 
I quite wonder that women do not give up the 
profession. 

You seem to think that married people 
always want events to talk about; I wonder 
what news Adam used to bring to Eve of an 
afternoon ? , 

Your notion of a wife is evidently a Stras- 
bourg goose whom you will always find by 
the fireside when you come home from amus- 
ing yourself. 

Of course there will be slavery in the 
world as long as there is a black and a white 
—a man and a woman. 

I am strongly in favor of polygamy. I 
should like to go out, and the other wife to stay 
at home and take care of things, and hear all 
I had to tell her when I came back. 
looks all a woman wants—strength 
and cruelty. 

The most dreadful thing against women is 
the character of the men that praise them. 

However bad —— may be, I will not give 
him up. “ Jai mes devoirs.” 

I like men to be men; you cannot get 
round them without. 

Friendship has no doubt great advantages ; 
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you know a man so much better, and can 
laugh at him so much more. 

If I were to begin life again, I would go 
on the turf, merely to get friends ; they seem 
to me the only people who really bold close 
together. I don’t know why; it may be that 
each man knows something that might hang 
the other; but the effect is delightful and 
most peculiar. 

I never want friends if I have sun—or, at 
most, one who does not speak. 

Now that you have picked my dearest 
friend to the bone, let me say of him . . . 

(Of Society and Conversation :) 

To have a really agreeable house, you 
must be divorced; you would then have the 
pleasantest men, and no women but those 
who are really affectionate and interested 
about you, and who are kept in continual 
good-humor by the consciousness of a benevo- 
lent patronage. I often think of divorcing 
myself from B. B. and marrying him again. 

My “printers,” as they call them, have 
become a sort of Order of the Garter. I dare 
not talk to these knights as I could do to fine 
ladies and gentlemen. 

She never speaks to any one, which is, of 
course, a great advantage to any one. 

He mentioned that “his son was deaf,” 
and we could do no more than say that we 
preferred the deaf people to all others, except 
the dumb. 

There is no rebound about her; it is like 
talking into a soft surface. 

Is ——— the man who has padded the walls 
of his bedroom to be ready when he goes 
mad ? 

Talking to is like playing long whist. 

What is the most melancholy song you 
can sing ? 

How high-bred that rhymed conversation 
of the French classic comedy sounds! I 
could fancy always talking in that way. 

There is as much fun in as can live 
in all that gold and lace and powder. 

English society is destroyed by domestic 
life out of place. You meet eight people at 
dinner—four couples, each of whom sees as 
much as they wish of one another elsewhere, 
and each member of which is embarrassed and 
afraid in the other’s presence. 


Lady Ashburton died at Nice, in 1857. 














JAMES MILL AND JEREMY BENTHAM. 


The intellectual capacity of Mr. Mill was 
of a very superior calibre. With the domain 
of mental science he had an almost unlimited 
acquaintance, having read every author of 
eminence, and sounded the depths of meta- 
physical inquiry in all its ramifications. At 
the time I am writing about, he was compos- 
ing a treatise on psychology, which he not 
long afterward published under the title of 
“ Analysis of the Human Mind,” in two vol- 
umes. 

It was on this subject, and on the science 
of political economy, that the young dis- 
ciple chiefly sought instruction at the hands 
of James Mill, and in his new acquaintance 
he found a master of both. As time rolled 
on, other branches of knowledge also came 
to be discussed, political philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and ethics, among the foremost. . 

Before many months, the ascendency of 
James Mill’s powerful mind over his younger 
companion made itself apparent. George 
Grote began by admiring the wisdom, the 
acuteness, the depths of Mill’s intellectual 
character. Presently he found himself en- 
thralled in the circle of Mill’s speculations, 
and after a year or two of intimate commerce 
there existed but little difference, in point of 
opinion, between master and pupil. Mr. Mill 
had the strongest convictions as to the su- 
perior advantages of democratic government 
over the monarchical or the aristocratic ; and 





with these he mingled a scorn and hatred of 
the ruling classes which amounted to positive 
fanaticism. Coupled with this aversion to 
aristocratic influence (to which influence he 
invariably ascribed most of the defects and 
abuses prevalent in the administration of 
public affairs), Mr. Mill entertained a pro- 
found prejudice against the Established 
Church, and, of course, a corresponding dis- 
like to its ministers. 

These two vehement currents of antipathy 
came to be gradually shared by George Grote, 
in proportion as his veneration for Mr. Mill 
took deeper and deeper root. Although his 
own nature was of a gentle, charitable, hu- 
mane quality, his fine intellect was worked 
upon by the inexorable teacher with so much 
persuasive power, that George Grote found 
himself inoculated, as it were, with the con- 
clusions of the former, almost without a 
choice; since the subtle reasonings of Mr. 
Mill appeared to his logical mind to admit of 
no refutation. 

And thus it came to pass that, starting 
from acquired convictions, George Grote 
adopted the next phase, viz.: the antipathies 
of his teacher—antipathies which colored his 
mind through the whole period of his ripe 
meridian age, and may be said to have in- 
spired and directed many of the important 
actions of his life. Originating in an earnest 
feeling for the public good, these currents 
gradually assumed the force and sanction of 
duties; prompting George Grote to a system- 
atic course both of study, opinion, action, and 
self-denial, in which he was urgently en- 
couraged by the master-spirit of James Mill, 
to that gentleman’s latest breath in 1836. 

This able dogmatist exercised consider- 
able influence over other young men of that 
day, as well as over Grote. He was, indeed, 
a propagandist of a high order, equally master 
of the pen and of speech. Moreover, he pos- 
sessed the faculty of kindling in his auditors 
the generous impulses toward the popular 
side, both in politics and social theories; 
leading them, at the same time, to regard the 
cultivation of individual affections and sym- 
pathies as destructive of lofty aims, and in- 
dubitably hurtful to the mental character. 

So attractive came to be the conceptions 
of duty toward mankind at large, as embod- 
ied in James Mill’s eloquent discourse, that 
the young disciples, becoming fired with pa- 
triotic ardor on the one hand, and with bitter 
antipathies on the other, respectively braced 
themselves up, prepared to wage battle, when 
the day should come, in behalf of “ the true 
faith,” according to Mill’s “ programme” and 
preaching. 

To the stimulating influence of the elder 
Mill was, at this period, superadded that of 
the venerable sage Jeremy Bentham, who 
lived in Queen Square Place, Westminster, 
close to the residence of Mill and his family ; 
which residence, in fact, belonged to Ben- 
tham, and was lent to the Historian of India. 

The writings of this remarkable man were 
now beginning to tell upon the thinking por- 
tion of young public men and lawyers, and to 
engender a good deal of discussion among 
the active members of the studious class. 
Grote caught the infection with readiness, 
and not only became a reader of Bentham’s 
works on Jurisprudence, Reform of the Law, 
and Political Philosophy, but he also fre- 
quented the society of the recluse author; 
not without sensible advantage to his inquir- 
ing and impressionable mind. 

Mr. Bentham, being a man of easy fortune, 
kept a good table, and took pleasure in re- 
ceiving guests at his Doard, though never 
more than one ata time. .To his one guest 
he would talk fluently, yet without caring to 
listen in his turn. He had a certain talent 
for music, too; had been a decent fiddle- 
player in his day, and still managed to play 
on the organ, having one in his dining-room, 





which was, I may mention, situated at the 
top of the house, looking into and over a 
spacious garden belonging to Jeremy’s resi- 
dence. 

John Stuart Mill, the eldest son of James 
Mill, in 1817, then a boy of about twelve 
years old, was studying, with his father as his 
sole preceptor, under the paternal roof. Un- 
questionably forward for his years, and al- 
ready possessed of a competent knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, as well as of some sub- 
ordinate though solid attainments, John was, 
as a boy, somewhat repressed by the elder 
Mill, and seldom took any share in the con- 
Home ng — on by poe oy rp eee 
ing the house.— Personal Life o 
Grote,” by Mrs. Grote, “en 


AMERICAN FINANCIAL POLICY. 


In finance the most striking effect in 
America has, on the first view of it, certainly 
been good. It has enabled the Government 
to obtain and to keep a vast surplus of reve- 
nue oyer expenditure. Even before the civil 
war it did this—from 1837 to 1857. Mr. 
Wells tells us that, strange as it may seem, 
“There was not a single year in which the 
unexpended balance in the national Treasury 
—derived from various sources—at the end 
of the year, was not in excess of the total ex- 
penditure of the preceding year; while in not 
a few years the unexpended balance was ab- 
solutely greater than the sum of the entire 
expenditure of the twelve months preceding.” 
But this history before the war is nothing to 
what has happened since. The following are 
the surpluses of revenue over expenditure 
since the end of the civil war: 


Year ending June 80. Surplus. 
MPocccsccaccceccesescoscctscecs £5,593,000 
Becton cescndeeqsescctonce<eesee 21,586,000 
Babb acids dhddeedbe dike tdbeétewe 4,242, 
Bb oswonssensdconcesaceneeeiate 7,418,000 
Bbccvenesnnasetensagengensests 18,627,000 
Wonca dabddcdeenys ccssapscptecs 16,712, 


No one who knows any thing of the work- 
ing of parliamentary government will for a 
moment imagine that any Parliament would 
have allowed any executive to keep a surplus 
of this magnitude. In England, after the 
French War, the Government of that day, 
which had brought it to a happy end, which 
had the glory of Waterloo, which was in con- 
sequence exceedingly strong, which had be- 
sides elements of strength from close boroughs 
and Treasury influence such as certainly no 
government has ever had since, and such per- 
haps as no government ever had before—that 
government proposed to keep a moderate 
surplus and to apply it to the reduction of 
the debt, but even this the English Parlia- 
ment would not endure. The administration, 
with all its power derived both from good 
and evil, had to yield; the income-tax was 
abolished, with it went the surplus, and with 
the surplus all chance of any considerable re- 
duction of the debt for that time. In truth, 
taxation is so painful that, in a sensitive com- 
munity which has strong organs of expres- 
sion and action, the maintenance of a great 
surplus is excessively difficult. The opposi- 
tion will always say that it is unnecessary, is 
uncalled for, is injudicious; the ery will be 
echoed in every constituency ; there will be a 
series of large meetings in the great cities; 
even in the smaller constituencies there will 
mostly be smaller meetings; every member 
of Parliament will be pressed upon by those 
who elect him; upon this point there will be 
no distinction between town and country, the 
country gentleman and the farmer disliking 
high taxes as much as any in the towns. To 
maintain a great surplus by heavy taxes to 
pay off debt, has never yet in this country 
been possible, and to maintain a surplus of 
the American magnitude would be plainly 
impossible. 

Some part of the difference between Eng- 
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land and America arises undoubtedly not 
from political causes, but from economical. 
America is not a country sensitive to taxes; 
no great country has perhaps ever been so 
unsensitive in this respect; certainly she is 
far less sensitive than England. In reality 
America is too rich, daily industry there is 
too common, too skilful, and too productive, 
for her to care much for fiscal burdens. She 
is applying all the resources of science, and 
skill, and trained labor, which have been in 
long ages painfully acquired in old countries, 
to develop, with great speed, the richest soil 
and the richest mines of new countries; and 
the result is untold wealth. Even under a 
parliamentary government such a community 
could and would bear taxation much more 
easily than Englishmen ever would. 

But difference of physical character in 
this respect is of little moment in compari- 
son with difference of political constitution. 
If America was under a parliamentary gov- 
ernment, she would soon be convinced that, 
in maintaining this great surplus, and in pay- 
ing this high taxation, she would be doing 
herself great harm. She is not performing a 
great duty, but perpetrating a great injustice. 

he is injuring posterity by crippling and dis- 
placing industry, far more than she is aiding 
it by reducing the taxes it will have to pay. 
In the first place, the maintenance of the 
present high taxation compels the retention 
of many taxes which are contrary to the 
maxims of free trade. Enormous customs 
duties are necessary, and it would be all but 
impossible to impose equal excise duties even 
if the Americans desired it. In consequence, 
besides what the Americans pay to the Gov- 
ernment, they are paying a great deal to some 
of their own citizens, and so are rearing a 
set of industries which never ought to have 
existed, which are bad speculations at pres- 
ent because other industries would have paid 
better, and which may cause a great loss out 
of pocket hereafter when the debt is paid off 
and the fostering tax withdrawn. Then prob- 
ably industry will return to its natural chan- 
nel, the artificial trade will be first depressed, 
then discontinued, and the fixed capital em- 
ployed in the trade will all be depreciated and 
much of it be worthless. Secondly, all taxes 
on trade and manufacture are injurious in 
various ways to them. You cannot put ona 
great series of such duties without cramping 
trade in a hundred ways, and without di- 
minishing their productiveness exceediagly. 
America is now working in heavy fetters, and 
it would probably be better for her to lighten 
those fetters, even though a generation or two 
should have to pay rather higher taxes. 
Those generations would really benefit, be- 
cause they would be so much richer that the 
slightly increased cost of government would 
never be perceived. At any rate, under a 
parliamentary government, this doctrine 
would have been incessantly inculcated; a 
whole party would have made it their busi- 
ness to preach it, would have made incessant 
small motions in Parliament about it, which 
is the way to popularize their view. And in 
the end I do not doubt that they would bave 
prevailed. They would have had to teach a 
lesson both pleasant and true, and such les- 
sons are soor learned. On the whole, there- 
fore, the result of the comparison is that a 
presidential government makes it much easier 
than the parliamentary to maintain a great 
surplus of income over expenditure, but that 
it does not give the same facility for exam- 
ining whether it is good or not good, to main- 
tain a surplus; and, therefore, that it works 
blindly, maintaining surpluses when they do 
extreme harm just as much as when they are 
very beneficial.— The English Constitution,” 
= Walter Bagehot, introduction to second edi- 





THE LITERARY SIN OF SINGULARITY. 


Why is it that most people are affected in 
a curiously unpleasant way—unpleasant and 
irritating, but without either the anguish or 
the solacement of great and dignified pain— 
by what is new-fangled? This adjective we 
take to indicate innovation which is unneces- 
sary, capricious, and accompanied by no de- 
monstrable improvement upon what went be- 
fore. Is the unpleasantness of arbitrary in- 
novation due to a lurking conservatism in 
every breast, which instinctively throws the 


‘onus probandi upon him who substitutes the 


new for the old? Or is it that mere habit, 
and the profound, though unreasoned wisdom, 
of keeping the inevitable friction of life at a 
minimum, lend a charm to the old as com- 
pared with the new? Even if it were allowed 
that habit makes fools of us, yet habit’s fools 
are too numerous to be despised; and the 
fools of habit have as much right to their pre- 
judices as the coxcombs of the schools to 
their affectations. What is quite certain is, 
that sudden change from what we are accus- 
tomed to, unless pointedly for the better, is 
fidgeting; and no man can be pronounced 
without qualification a public benefactor, who 
adds to the fidgets of existence. An amount 
of deference to the feelings of the majority, 
rigorously limited, no doubt, by the require- 
ments of duty and self-respect, but still con- 
siderable, falls within the claims of social 
courtesy. 

It must be admitted that authors of great 
genius have not always been sufficiently re- 
gardful of what we stoutly maintain to be one 
of the rights of man, the right not to be fidg- 
eted. Mr. Carlyle, for example, bas in all 
his books paraded certain German manner- 
isms, with merciless unconcern for the habi- 
tudes of common English readers. All sub- 
stantives, for one thing, or almost all, were 
initialled with capital letters, a usage peculiar- 
ly unfortunate for Mr. Carlyle, whose meta- 
phors are those of a poet, and who was under 
no temptation to personify the beautiful with 
the assistance of a big B. Mr. Carlyle, how- 
ever, is not only a man of genius, but a man 
whose genius is recognized as a special, per- 
sonal quality, and there is some fairness, 
therefore, in looking upon him as a privileged 
person. Younger men, who have not proved 
themselves to possess transcendent genius, 
have no right to give themselves airs. It 
may, in all candor, be doubted whether the 
meaning of some of these would not generally 
be clear enough, without our being informed 
that the realities of which they treat are 
“ objective,” or the ideas they define “ sub- 
jective.” Philosophical precision may be 
promoted by the use of the terms “ egoistic” 
and “altruistic,” but a good many of the bud- 
ding sages who perpetually introduce them 
might make shift with our old - fashioned 
friends “selfish” and “ unselfish.” 

Mr. John Morley is no literary coxcomb 
or dainty academical pedant, and has some- 
thing much better than crotchety egotism by 
which to command the attention of readers; 
but, in perusing his forcible volumes on Rous- 
seau, we have been conscious of a perpetual 
small irritation from his elaborate scorn for 
some of those modes or usages which, to the 
best of our knowledge, have been uniformly 
observed by English authors. Mr. Morley 
denies the capital letter toa number of words 
which have always been so honored. Not 
only does he write “trinity” and “ christian,” 
but “god.” We have “ belief in god,” “love of 
god,” “ the idea of god,” “the word of god,” 
the “supreme being.” The word “god” is 
thus printed in phrases taken from the Bible. 
Mr. Morley remarks, for example, that “in 
the old ages of holy men there were not a few 
whom love for the god whom they had not 
seen, constrained to active love of their breth- 
ren whom they had seen,” an antithesis bor- 





rowed from the New Testament, The term is 
constantly occurring in Mr. Morley’s 

and, whenever it occurs, a minute prick 0: 
surprise and irritation will certainly be ex- 
perienced by a large proportion of English 
readers. 

It can hardly be a matter of conscience 
with Mr. Morley to refuse to print the word 
“God.” The mind cannot grasp the idea of 
duty as absolutely enjoining a man to exhibit 
disrespect of what, to him, are vanishing or 
vanished illusions. If he was free to adopt 
a different course from that which he has 
chosen, civility and a reasonable considera- 
tion for his readers might have pleaded per- 
suasively in favor of the common usage. It 
is one which is endeared to the English public 
by associations which it is not, we trust, cant 
to call sacred. It is the usage of the Bible, 
of the Prayer-Book, of every-day correspond- 
ence, of the newspaper press, of universal 
English literature. To dismiss the word 
“God” from literature would be to initiate a 
great change. Not only is it the sole desig- 
nation of the God of the New Testament; it 
has the largest generic application, as well as 
this specific appropriation, for it indicates 
more comprehensively than any other term 
the monotheistic element in all religions. It 
is on the strength of a common use of this 
word that her majesty’s Indian subjects can 
remonstrate with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury when he calls them heathens. Every 
one acquainted with Greek and Latin authors 
must have remarked that, though they ordi- 
narily speak of a crowd of gods, they have a 
way also of speaking of God, when they refer 
to no one god in particular. A spontaneous 
belief in one God seems to have constituted 
the natural and universal religion of mankind. 
The All-Father whom the old Germans wor- 
shipped in their woods was, in like manner, 
a monotheistic conception. A usage which 
appeals to the faith and the sympathy of the 
whole human race in the present and in the 
past ought not to be flippantly cast aside— 
London Spectator. 
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JOHN STUART MILLI’S MORAL CHAR- 
ACTER. 


By Hersert Spencer. 

To dilate rpon Mr. Mill’s achievements, 
and to insist upon the wideness of his influ- 
ence over the thought of his time, and conse- 
quently over the actions of his time, seems to 
me scarcely needful. The facts are sufficient- 
ly obvious, and are recognized by all who 
know any thing about the progress of opinion 
during the last half-century. My own esti- 
mate of him, intellectually considered, has 
been emphatically though briefly given, on an 
occasion of controversy between us, by ex- 
pressing my regret at “having to contepd 
against the doctrine of one whose agreement I 
should value more than that of any other 
thinker.” 

While, however, it is almost superfluous 
to assert of him that intellectual height so 
generally admitted, there is more occasion for 
drawing attention to a moral elevation that is 
less recognized, partly because his activities 
in many directions afforded no occasion for 
exhibiting it, and partly because some of its 
most remarkable manifestations in conduct 
are known only to those whose personal re- 
lations with him have called them forth. I 
feel especially prompted to say something on 
this point, because where better things might 
have been expected, there has been, not only 
a grudging recognition of intellectual rank, 
but a marked blindness to those fine traits of 
character which, in the valuation of men, 
must go for more than superiority of intelli- 
gence. 

It might, indeed, have been supposed that 
even those who never enjoyed the pleasure 
of personal acquaintance with Mr. Mill, would 
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have been impressed with the nobility of his 
nature, as indicated in his opinions and deeds. 
How entirely his public career has been de- 
termined by a pure and strong sympathy for 
his fellow-men—how entirely this sympathy 
has subordinated all desires for personal ad- 
vantage—how little even the fear of being 
injured in reputation or position has deterred 
him from taking the course which he thought 
equitable or generous—ought to be manifest 
to every antagonist, however bitter. A gen- 
erosity that might almost be called romantic 
was obviously the feeling prompting sundry 
of those courses of action which have been 
commented upon as errors. And nothing 
like a true conception of him can be formed 
anless, along with dissent from them, there 

recognition of the fact that they resulted 
from the eagerness of a noble nature, impa- 
tient to rectify injustice and to further human 
welfare. 

It may, perhaps, be that my own percep- 
tion of this pervading warmth of feeling has 
peen sharpened by seeing it exemplified, not 
in the form of expressed opinions only, but in 
the form of private actions. For Mr. Mill 
was not one of those who, to sympathy with 
their fellow-men in the abstract, join indiffer- 
ence to them in the concrete. There came 
from him generous acts that correspond with 
his generous sentiments. I say this not from 
second-hand knowledge, but having in mind 
a remarkable example known only to myself 
and a few friends. I have hesitated whether 
to give this example, seeing that it has per- 
sonal implications. But it affords so clear an 
insight into Mr. Mill’s character, and shows, 
so much more vividly than any description 
could do, how fine were the motives swaying 
his conduct, that I think the occasion justifies 
disclosure of it. 

Some seven years ago, after bearing as 
long as was possible the continued loss en- 
tailed on me by the publication of the “ Sys- 
tem of Philosophy,” I notified to the sub- 
scribers that I should be obliged to cease at the 
close of the volume then in progress. Short- 
ly after the issue of this announcement I re- 
ceived from Mr. Mill a letter, in which, after 
expressions of and after naming a 
= which he wished to prosecute for re- 
mane me, he went on to say: “In the 
next place . . . . what I propose is, that 
you should write the next of your treatises, 
and that I should guarantee the publisher 
against loss, i. e., should engage, after’ such 
length of time as may be agreed on, to make 
good any deficiency that may occur, not ex- 
ceeding a given sum, that sum being such as 
the publisher may think sufficient to secure 
him.” Now, though these arrangements were 
of kinds that I could not bring myself to yield 
to, they none the less profoundly impressed 
me with Mr. Mill’s nobility of feeling, and his 
anxiety to further what he regarded as a 
beneficial end. Such proposals would have 
been remarkable, even had there been entire 

t of opinion. But they were the 
more remarkable as being made by him under 
the consciousness that there existed between 
us certain fundamental differences, openly 
avowed. I had, both directly and by implica- 
tion, combated that form of the experiential 
theory of human knowledge which character- 
izes Mr. Mill’s ery yt ; in upholding real- 
ism, I had ided ways, those 
metaphysical systems . which his own ideal- 
ism was closely allied ; and we had long car- 
ried on a controversy respecting the test of 
truth, in which I had similarly attacked Mr. 
Mill’s positions in an outspoken manner. 
That under such circumstances he should 
have volunteered his aid, and urged it upon 
me, as he did, on the ground that it would 
not imply any personal obligation, proved in 
him a very exceptional generosity. 

Quite recently I have seen afresh illus- 
trated this fine trait—this ability to bear with 








unruffled temper, and without any diminution 
of kindly feeling, the publicly-expressed an- 
tagonism of a friend. The last evening I 
spent at his house was in the company of an- 
other invited guest, who, originally agreeing 
with him entirely on certain disputed ques- 
tions, had, some fortnight previously, dis- 
played his change of view—nay, had publicly 
criticised some of Mr. Mill’s positions in a 
very undisguised manner. Evidently, along 
with his own unswerving allegiance to truth, 
there was in Mr. Mill an unusual power of 
appreciating in others a like conscientious- 
ness; and so of suppressing any feeling of 
irritation produced by difference—suppressing 
it not in appearance only, but in reality ; and 
that, too, under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

I should say, indeed, that Mr. Mill’s gen- 
eral characteristic, emotionally considered, 
was an unusual predominance of the higher 
sentiments—a predominance which tended, 
perhaps, both in the theory and practice, to 
subordinate the lower nature unduly. That 
rapid advance of age which has been con- 
spicuous for some years past, and which 
doubtless prepared the way for his somewhat 
premature death, may, I think, be regarded 
as the outcome of a theory of life which made 
learning and working the occupations too ex- 
clusively considered. But when we ask to 
what ends he acted out this theory, and in so 
doing too little regarded his bodily welfare, 
we see that even here the excess, if such we 
call it, was a noble one. Extreme desire to 
further human welfare was that to which he 
sacrificed himself.—Zondon Examiner. 


a 
PEKING. 


A poetic element reigns at Peking, with all 
its dust and quaintness, making one see the 
soul of that wonderful verification in life, and 
on a huge scale, of the designs on screens 
and plates with which every one is familiar. 
The imperial city is a vast assemblage of the 
turrets, the belfries, the steep bridges, the 
balconies, and the kiosks, which we have seen 
a thousand times in lacquer. But they are 
reached through the Gates of Virtuous Vic- 
tory, of Great Purity, of the Temples of 
Heaven, of Agriculture, of the Genius of the 
Winds, of the Genius of the Lightning, and 
the Bright Mirror of the Mind. Every year 
the emperor, arrayed in a country costume, 
with a straw hat a yard in circumference 
(afterward a. up in the temple), drives a 
golden ploughshare through a field, that the 
tracing of the furrow may call down the bless- 
ing of Buddha upon the seed-time and the 
harvest. Every six months the emperor burns 
a number of death-warrants in bronze braziers, 
ranged under a roof of dark-blue porcelain, 
between curule chairs of pink marble, in front 
of which are dragons and pugs in the rarest 
china, perched on columns of carved wood. 
A little beyond the temple where these cere- 
monies take place, there stands, built upon 
the wall, a magnificent observatory, two hun- 
dred and seventy-three years old. The gigan- 
tie bronze instruments, curiously wrought, 
rest upon the outspread wings of flying drag- 
ons; a celestial globe eight feet in diameter 
shows all the stars known in 1650, and visible 
at Peking. Such is the dryness of the climate, 
that the whole apparatus of the observatory, 
though exposed to the open air, is wholly un- 
injured, and the instruments act with unerring 
precision. 

Close by the Hall of Examination for the 
literates, an immense rectangular building 
which accommodates twelve thousand candi- 
dates, are “ the red-fish pond,” in which there 
is neither water nor fish; two great theatres, 
the Temple of the Moon, and that of the 
Lamas. Here, as at Lhassa, a thousand 
bonzes, clothed in yellow, chant in hollow 
tones an eternally monotonous rbythm. In 











the Temple of Confucius, the devotions are 
not chanted ; they are, so to speak, “ ground” 
in a huge prayer-wheel. In this temple hangs 
the largest bell which has ever been hung (the 
famous bell of Moscow has never been lifted 
off the ground); it is twenty-five feet high, 
weighs ninety thousand pounds, and is cov- 
ered with the finest carving. 

The private life of the Chinese is, especial- 
ly at Peking, so profound a mystery for Euro- 
peans, that there is nothing to interest them 
in the city except its architecture and orna- 
mentation, which, though most curious and 
ingenious, does not appeal to any of the tastes 
or sentiments of Western peoples. There is 
always food for the imagination in the con- 
templation of the outside of objects whose in- 
terior is “forbidden,” and thus the traveller 
looks longingly at the enclosure of the sacred 
city, which he must never pass, and dreams 
of the treasures which it is said to contain— 
the golden columns, the silver mats, the fur- 
niture incrusted with fine pearls; but what 
he sees is a very rude case for such a jewel. 
As for the famous Me-chan, a very third-rate 
pagoda in Siam is more splendid, externally, 
than the sacred dwelling of the Son of Heaven. 
At Peking, external ornament, or even decency, 
is not regarded as desirable. The city is sed- 
ulously divided into the noble and military, 
the trading and the poor quarters, and in the 
former it is etiquette to conceal all curiosity 
concerning strangers. After a while, the 
traveller learns to recognize the rank of the 
mandarins by the arrangement of the movable 
wheels of their carriages. The more “ blue- 
button” or “red-button” a mandarin is, the 
farther the wheels are removed from the cen- 
tre of the huge machine. The palanquin is a 
far easier vehicle than the jingling, jolting 
carriages; but the use of it is sedulously re- 
stricted to princes and ministers. 

The middle-class and poor quarters of the 
town have something picturesque about them, 
in the midst of much which is horrible. They 
consist of one interminable winding street, 
with an impossible name, in which there are 
three hundred shops with scarlet boards 
hanging upon poles before them, covered 
with gilded inscriptions, and where only ani- 
mation exists in Peking. The motley scene is 
crowded with carts, palanquins, camels, mules, 
coolies, Chinamen, buying, selling, poking 
about and examining all sorts of merchandise, 
myriads of children, and old men pushing 
their way to the waste grounds near the 
walls, that they may proudly fly the kites 
whose cords they hold in their hands. Ab- 
surd as the notion of kite-flying as a national 

time seems to us, it is interesting to learn 
to what a pitch of perfection the manufacture 
of the familiar toy has been carried. M. de 
Beauvoir says: “I have seen in numerous in- 
stances a kite which becomes a flying dragon, 
a flying eagle, or a flying mandarin, seven 
yards in circumference, lighted, and given 
motion and gesture.” They construct these 
wonderful things without tails, a peculiarity 
which implies extraordinary art; and so dex- 
terously m their equilibrium, that they 
rise calmly, steadily, without any of the jerks 
of our kite-flying, and float, glittering like 
stars, vertically above the head of the cord- 
holder. They fit a kind of olian apparatus 
to them, almost imperceptibly small, which 
imitates the songs of birds, or the voices of 
men; and, when the air is crowded with 
kites, produces a tremendous noise; and they 
send “messengers” up t!.e cords with an in- 
comprehensible dexterity. Another singular 
musical invention deserves special notice. 
They make tiny Zolian harps, hardly heavier 
than soap-bubbles, but beautifully worked, 
and affix them to the tails of doves and pig- 
eons, fastening them to the two central feath- 
ers; as the birds strike the air, it resounds 
through their harps, loudly or pathetically 
according to the speed of their flight. 
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BR is only a wonder that the change which, 
a fortnight ago, took place in the 
French Government, had not occurred be- 
fore; for from the time that the Assembly 
first met, in the midst of the war, at Bor- 
deaux, the monarchists have been in a cer- 
tain though divided majority. The adminis- 
tration of Thiers, which at last came so ab- 
ruptly to an end, was one of the most suc- 
cessful and brilliant in French annals. No 
one, before the fact, would have ventured to 
predict that that hot-headed and restless race 
could be kept in unbroken tranquillity for 
two years, immediately after a crushing de- 
feat, and under a provisional polity which 
might, by a mere legislative vote, be at any 
time abolished. That an old man of seventy- 
five, whose political career had already ex- 
tended over nearly half a century, should be 
able to curb their intense political passions, 
keep the violent partisans of antagonistic 
forms from each other’s throats, preserve or- 
der, not only in the provinces and the fiery 
provincial cities of Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Bordeaux, but in voleanic Paris itself, and 
actually make an administrative progress 
which would have been an almost unparal- 
leled feat in times of perfect calm and pros- 
perity, is nothing less than a miracle of state- 
craft. But this is not all of M. Thiers’s ser- 
vices to the castigated nation. He has re- 
stored its credit, given new life to its com- 
mercial enterprise, called its resources into a 
resumed thrift and prosperity. France is to- 
day, commercially, almost as active as on the 
memorable July day when Napoleon III. de- 
clared war against Prussia. Meanwhile the 
army has undergone a vigorous process of re- 
organization, a liberal measure of education 
has been put into operation, and the commer- 
cial and foreign policy of France has been 
conducted with admirable ability and wisdom. 
The greatest of all Thiers’s services—that 
upon which he may well be content to rest his 
political fame, and which will surely be the 
longest remembered—is the amazing rapidity 
with which the huge war indemnity of five 
milliards of francs has been cleared away. 
Two years have scarcely passed since the 
Treaty of Versailles—by which the indem- 
nity was imposed—was signed; yet when M. 
Thiers, defeated and driven from power by a 
monarchical plot, retired to the comparative 
obscurity of a deputy’s bench, the last fifth 
was in process of liquidation, and it had be- 
come certain that the whole would be dis- 
charged by the first of September, and the 
French territory at last freed from German 
battalions. That all this was due to the 
energy, the sense, and courage, and the inex- 
haustible capacity for work of Adolphe Thiers, 
there can be no doubt; and less for his sake 
than for that of France is it to be regretted 
that faction has, at this moment, driven him 





from an office the duties of which he had so 
far splendidly fulfilled. 

His successor, Marshal MacMahon, is a 
brave and intrepid soldier, without the least 
taste for a knowledge of politics, or the least 
aptitude for statecraft. His politics, if any 
thing, lean toward the monarchy, and he is 
known to be a firm Catholic. His character 
and abilities would never have designated 
him for the post which he very naturally ac- 
cepted “with pain.” It was because he was 
the head of the army—the last melancholy 
resort of a desperate French party—that he 
was substituted for the great president of the 
provisional period. In the choice of his cabi- 
net, Marshal MacMahon betrayed his conser- 
vative tendencies, for, while it contains not a 
single Republican, it abounds with Orleanists, 
and has a sprinkling of Legitimists and Bona- 
partists. The Duke de Broglie is the heir of 
a family long distinguished in French annals, 
and which has constantly been conspicuous 
since his great-grandfather, the De Broglie of 
Carlyle’s sarcasm, refused to move against 
the mob from the Invalides at the outbreak 
of the first Revolution. His father, who died 
in 1870, was long an eminent Orleanist states- 
man, a member of the cabinet under Louis 
Philippe, and a savant of sufficient note to 
attain a chair in the French Academy. The 
present duke is fifty-three, and is known as a 
scholar as well as statesman, and became an 
academician while his venerable father still 
sat in that “ Republic of Letters.” He was 
suspected, though an Orleanist, of having co- 
quetted with the empire in its later years, but 
is now one of the leaders of the Orleanist 
faction. Magne, the new Minister of Finance, 
held that office for a while under Napoleon 
III. as the successor of Fould, and represents 
the Bonapartist section of the coalition which 
has confided the executive power to Marshal 
MacMahon. The other ministers are, for the 
most part, new men, General de Cissey hav- 
ing won his reputation in the last war, and 
Batbre being prominent for his extreme hos- 
tility to Thiers and the republic in the As- 
sembly. The question remains to be solved 
whether parties naturally so antagonistic, who 
are only agreed to oppose the republic, can 
long control the government without break- 
ing into their original divisions. The chance 
is a desperate one; for it will be impossible 
to hold the present Assembly together after 
the evacuation of the Germans in September, 
and there is every reason to look for an over- 
whelming Republican triumph in the new 
elections. It would seem that the only hope 
of the monarchists, even now, lies in a cor- 
dial dynastic alliance between the Count de 
Chambord, as the head of the House of Bour- 
bon, and the Orleanist Count de Paris, as the 
natural heir of that house. If Chambord can 
be persuaded to loosen his hold on that un- 
fortunate “ white flag,” such an alliance may 
be effected; in which case the world would 
not be surprised to see the present moribund 








Assembly proclaiming the monarchy, with 
the aid of MacMahon and his troops, and 
welcoming Henry V. to the throne of the 
royal ‘martyr Louis, and the royal exile 
Charles. 


—— In our summer sojourn on the sea- 
shore or among the mountains, now so near at 
hand, we must be sure to carry with us every 
thing requisite for a full enjoyment of our va- 
cation, not forgetting what is very often left 
behind—our eyesight. 

For, although we are all blessed with eyes, 
the gift of seeing is really a rare accomplish- 
ment, and, without this faculty, the hills and 
the valleys are as vague and indefinite as the 
dream of an undiscovered land. In truth, to 
many people all lands and all places are un- 
discovered ; they need not go to far-off coun- 
tries in search of the new and the strange, for, 
if once the mist that hangs over their vision 
could be removed, they would find all about 
them a hundred things that had remained in 
their semi-blindness misunderstood and un- 
known. 

It probably is as certain that this statement 
will be denied and laughed at as it is certain 
that it is true. The multitude that know so 
little how to use their eyes have no percep- 
tion of the obscurity that afflicts their vis- 
ion, and think they see every thing be- 
cause they see all that their faculty permits 
them to. 

The only method by which the half-blind 
can be brought to perceive their infirmity, is 
by sending them out in company with those 
whose eyes have been rendered acute and 
comprehensive by suitable training and in- 
struction. But not even then can the sight 
be awakened, unless there is an active and 
sympathetic intelligence behind it. The im- 
pressible mind and the quick perception are 
necessary for one who would have unfold- 
ed to him the glories and marvels of Na- 
ture. 

As there are none whose observations of 
the phenomena of Nature are so acute as 
those of the scientists, so there are none 
whose susceptibility to the beauties of sky 
and plain, mountain and vale, forest and rock, 
is so keen as that of the artists. Go into the 
woods with one of this class, and you’ll find 
it a revelation—you’ll discover then, if never 
before, what it is to have eyesight. Every 
touch of light that flitters down through the 
forest-leaves ; every shade of the varied green ; 
every gnarled and fantastic trunk ; every tint 
of the mosses that gather on the rocks and 
the roots ; every shading of gray on the forest 
barks; every blossom half hidden amid the 
tangled way of the path ; every large expression 
or minor variation of the picture—each and 
all will have a significance and beauty un- 
known to the uninstructed observer before. 
All at once he begins to see; he is on a voy- 
age of discovery. Beauty bursts suddenly 
upon him in innumerable ways, and Nature, 
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in a thousand of her coy charms, stands re- 
vealed. 


We shall not readily forget a delicious : 


picture an artist once suddenly extemporized 
for us. We were sauntering with him along 
the sea-shore, when he discovered the scarlet 
pimpernel blooming at his feet. Plucking 
the frail and delicate flower, he flashed, as it 
were, its brilliant scarlet over him against the 
blue of the sky, setting the superb blazon of 
color upon the background of glorious azure, 
as if it were some marvellous jewel, and call- 
ing upon us with ecstasy to look and admire. 
No picture was ever more charmingly framed ; 
no precious stone more exquisitely set. The 
eye that thus quickly detects a beauty, and 
the thought that translates it into some new 
and rarer relation, become in this way a 
kind of genius. It is the ability to see these 
thousands of minor glories all around us that 
renders one man’s eyesight so vastly a nobler 
function than another’s. 

But, in order to see, one must let his im- 
agination free. His fancy, his thought, his 
appreciation, all must flow into his eyes. 
Eyes without these qualities are only glass 
spheres—they reflect images but never appro- 
priate them, never feel their beauty, never 
translate them into the sensibilities. With a 
dull brain there is nothing to see; with an 
active, imaginative one, an endless panorama 
of delights. 

To learn to use our eyes, hence, we must 
first set the brain in action, and especially 
that function which we designate as imagina- 
tion. But this imagination needs disciplining 
and training. The beauty of a landscape de- 
pends quite as much upon the tints and colors 
that blend therein as upon its form. Form 
almost every eye has some sort of measure 
of; but color is more imperfectly appropri- 
ated. We all delight in the blue of the sky 
and the green of the forests; but the innu- 
merable minor shadings, the sentiment and 
softness, and the sweetness, that lie in evanes- 
cent and delicately vague tints and blendings 
of tints, are what fascinate the soul of an ar- 
tist, and these need the cultivated sense to 
appreciate. Itis to be able to see with eyes 
all alive to what is before them—to catch 
every phase of expression and every subtlety 
of beauty an object or a group of objects may 
present—it is this gift which gives the artist 
his nearness to Nature, and it is this gift 
which every man and woman, if they would 
expand their natures and multiply their felici- 
ties, should struggle to obtain. 

And hence, in our summer saunterings 
this year, let us be sure and carry with us 
eyes — carry with us that susceptibility to 
large impression and minor impression, by 
which the beauty and the mystery of the 
world may be unfolded to us. We shall be 
surprised to find how interesting this faculty 
will make every place we sojourn in, and how 
much it will enhance the pleasure of every 
hour. 





MINOR MENTION, 





The propriety or impropriety of 
the anonymous is a question as old as litera- 
ture itself, and one which has been especially 
discussed of late in reference to journalism. 
One of the leading editors in the West, in an 
address delivered the other day before a Press 
Association, argues that, while the old per- 
sonal journalism—that journalism in which 
the newspaper is but the organ of one man’s 
prejudices and notions—has passed away, the 
time has come when authors also should lay 
aside the mysterious and antiquated drapery, 
and, by assuming their own proper person- 
ality, give the public the pledge and guaran- 
tee which are exacted from all other pro- 
fessions. On the other hand, Mr. Chillingly 
Mivers, founder of the Londoner, in whom 
Lord Lytton is understood to have sketched 
the editor of a certain well-known critical 
weekly, was a great stickler for the “ dignity 
of the anonymous,” and declared it to be the 
indispensable condition of any really inde- 
pendent and unbiassed criticism.. No doubt 
much can be said on either side, and, in fact, 
a good many things have been said; but it 
puzzles us to understand why one method 
should be rigidly adhered to in theory, while 
the other is regularly adopted in practice. 
The great English quarterlies, for instance, 
always speak with the collective and con- 
centrated force of the review itself. Each 
writer uses the oracular and impressive 
“We,” and in one instance at least all con- 
tributors are required to preserve a certain 
uniformity of style. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this elaborate impersonality, the re- 
views are seldom a week published before the 
Atheneum begins to bristle with items to the 
effect that this or that writer is author of a 
certain paper in such or such a review. Of 
course, we are glad to learn that Professor 
Airy wrote the article on “The Precession 
of the Equinoxes,” which had so impressed 
us, or that Mr. Grote contributed the strik- 
ing criticism on “Aristotle; but if there are 
any reasons for our knowing the author at all, 
they certainly apply with double force to our 
learning it at the time we read the article, 
without having to consult another publication 
for an index of authorship. 

Mr. Macdonald, in his lecture on 
“ Hamlet,” to which we referred last week, 
dismissed the question of Hamlet’s madness 
in a sentence. The most cursory reading of 
the play, he thought, would establish the en- 
tire sanity of the Danish prince, and hence 
the question seemed to him unworthy even of 
discussion. The assumption made by Mr. 
Macdonald, and nearly all the critics, that 
Hamlet must be either sane or insane, seems 
to us a mistake. There is no definite line of 
demarcation between a sound and unsound 
mind. A man may be entirely sane in twenty 
things, and in the twenty-first exhibit a dis- 
order that, in this particular and for the time 
being, throws his mind from its balance Or 
a man may have periodical lapses into mental 
disorder, exhibiting one day entire sanity and 
sound judgment in whatever he does, and the 
next day displaying a capricious temper that 

















unmistakably marks a diseased condition of 
mind. It is said that Hamlet was perfectly 
sane, because his capricious humors never dis- 
play themselves in his soliloquies. But this 
alone is not conclusive proof ; it is proof that 
his mind was far from being entirely unset- 
tled, but it does not establish as a fact that 
at other times his intelligence could not or 
would not exhibit a variable and capricious 
fancy. In a large sense, Hamlet was sane, 
but assuredly there was about him a feverish 
disorder, a nervous mirth, which oppressive 
grief sometimes takes refuge in, such as we 
do not find in men of cool and balanced judg- 
ment. The very assumption of madness was 
a disordered fancy; there was no adequate 
end to be served by it; and even with those 
to whom he announced his intention to “ put 
an antic disposition on,” he straightway, and 
for no motive, becomes weird and fantastic. 
The human brain is an instrument of ex- 
quisite delicacy, and may exhibit a thousand 
subtile variations from perfect harmony. 
Jealous New-Yorkers, who regard 
the finishing of the Hoosic Tunnel with ap- 
prehension, and view with “jaundiced eye” 
the filling up of Boston’s Back Bay, and the 
thousand-and-one other “improvements” 
which are to advance the Hub to and beyond 
the position now held by the metropolis, will 
rejoice at the prospective “set back” which 
she, in connection with the rest of New Eng- 
land, is to receive during the approaching 
dog-days. If Professor Delissier is to be be- 
lieved—and who would question the word or 
the judgment of.a professor ?—the home of 
the Puritans is to be shaken by a serious 
earthquake on the 20th day of August next. 
To be exact, the professor says “‘ New Eng- 
land ;” and we confess to a certain degree of 
apprehension when we consider how often 
the predictions of “Old Probabilities” for 
Yankeedom have fitted the meridian of New 
York better than those made especially for 
us ; but we console ourselves with the thought 
that the prophet in the present case is a man 
of science, as his title clearly indicates, and 
that he will carry out the entertainment 
strictly according to programme. 

Few persons are aware of the 
great convenience to the public of the Money- 
Order Office. Among the most recent of all 
postal improvements, it is our only nation- 
al bureau that pays a profit to the Treasury. 
The Patent-Office is self-supporting ; but the 
Money-Order Office nets an annual profit of 
over a hundred thousand dollars. It is only 
eight years old; yet it transmits fifty millions 
a year in sums averaging about eighteen dol- 
lars each. And these moneys are sent over 
all this country, Great Britain, Germany, and 
Switzerland; and through Switzerland over 
nearly all civilized Europe; for Switzerland 
is the central banking-house of the world’s 
money-orders. Immigrants in any part of 
the United States find no difficulty in sending 
home to any part of the Old World remit- 
tances that shall support the old folks, or 
bring the young folks hither. This mode of 
transmission of money is as cheap as the wit 
of man can devise ; it costs but five cents to 
remit the subscription-price of the JourNaL 
from any part of the United’States safely to 
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this office. It is as safe as it is cheap; no 
banking or other business is done at so small 
a percentage of loss. Of over two and a half 
million orders, conveying fifty million dollars, 
during the past fiscal year, government was 
only defrauded out of five orders, amounting 
to ninety-eight dollars and fifty cents—a loss 
of less than one five thousandth per cent. 
The first tendency of the moneys thus trans- 
mitted, is toward local centres of business. 
Most of the orders obtained in Michigan 
flow toward Detroit ; most of those in Ohio 
toward Cincinnati. But a deeper stream, and 
one that recognizes no State boundaries, flows 
from the newer and more sparsely-settled por- 
tions of the country toward the older and 
more populous; from all parts of the land 
that buy, to New York, and Philadelphia, 
and Boston, that print and sell. Agricul- 
ture and manufacture pay constant tribute to 
brainwork. The smaller offices almost inva- 
riably receive more moneys for transmission 
than they pay out; at the larger offices, the 
payments exceed the income. Thus Cali- 
fornia buys forty-six thousand money orders 
a year; it pays only twenty-two thousand: 
the financial stream sets decidedly eastward. 
But New York buys one hundred and eighty- 
six thousand to go to other places; it pays 
over half a million; the whole country sends 
contributions to its largest city. The device 
by which all this large and rapidly-growing 
amount of money is sent so safely is very 
simple; it merely consists in the omission of 
the names of payer and payee. This infor- 
mation, given by the party who presents the 
order, is the great check on wrong payment ; 
it always identifies the true owner. This busi- 
ness continues to grow with the growth of 
the land, about three hundred new offices 
being established each year. 

A contemporary asks why, if wom- 
en cannot be beautiful, they may not be pict- 
uresque. We answer that this is exactly what 
our women are trying to be—with what suc- 
cess we all know. Notwithstanding the de- 
nunciation heaped upon women’s toilets they 
are very often charming in effect; but the 
complicated details of the present costume, 
and the margin permitted for individual ca- 
price, give bad taste immense opportunity to 
make ridiculous that which better culture 
renders pleasing and elegant. It is the 
wrong doing of things in themselves all right 
enough, which gives the female adornment so 
bad a reputation. And there would seem to 
be no way to avoid this result, unless culti- 
vated women, in a spirit of self-sacrifice, reso- 
lutely adhere to severe plainness of garb, in 
order that their weaker sisters shall not be 
tempted into manifestations that will make 
them absurd. A really picturesque fashion 
is always exceedingly dangerous; for, the 
more artistic and ingenious the thought that 
presided over the original device, the greater 
the opportunity for ignorance and vulgarity 
to utterly ruin it by their senseless additions 
and variations. 

——— James William Wallack, recently 
deceased, ought to have attained a much 
higher place in his profession than he did. 
He had all the genius for it—indeed, he pos- 
sessed a more imaginative mind and a greater 
power of expression than any actor on the 








stage. Few of the younger theatre-goers 
know what his real powers were ; for during 
recent years he had neglected the parts which 
at one time, many then believed, were des- 
tined to place him at the very head of his 
profession. His Werner was a superb per- 
sonation; his Melantius, in “The Bridal,” 
and his Gisippus, were characterizations 
which, although marred somewhat by exag- 
gerations and defects, exhibited wonderful 
dramatic genius. He always needed certain 
repressions ; his mannerisms, very telling in 
a few characters, were destructive in others. 
His genius, indeed, was rather undisciplined— 
broad, profound, intense, but too veined with 
individual peculiarities to suit every taste. 
His style was altogether the reverse from the 
classic; it was eminently picturesque, and 
this, no doubt, is one reason why he drifted 
into such parts as Fagin and the Jron Mask. 
But there were other reasons. Wallack was 
easy and good-natured; his dramatic insight 
was keen, but he was not a close student; he 
was rather a bad manager of his own inter- 
ests, and followed any course others might 
lay out for him; and these facts, united with 
a lack of self-assertion, tended to lead him 
off from the high-road of the drama into side- 
ways. 





What are we to think of these now 
frequent disputes about rightful authorship 
of popular poems? How is it possible for 
any one of recognized respectability to open- 
ly and persistently claim to be the author of 
a production which he never wrote, when, if 
discovered in the fraud, he would be excluded 
from all social recognition, and deserve a resi- 
dence in the State-prison? And yet in this 
“ Betsy and I are out””—the latest of the dis- 
puted-authorship issues—one of two people is 
in this predicament. If Mrs. Emerson tells 
the truth, what an unconscionable scoundrel 
Mr. Carleton must be! If Mr. Carleton is 
truthful, what barefaced swindling can go 
beyond Mrs, Emerson’s brazen defiance of 
morality? It is difficult to believe that 
either can be in this position. A suspicion 
is excited by the frequency of these disputed 
claims that they are manufactured as excel- 
lent modes of advertising. It would take a 
fortune to advertise a poem in a legitimate 
manner as extensively as “ Beautiful Snow” 
and “ Betsy and I are out” have been—if 
any extent of ordinary advertising would 
bring a literary production into such general 
notice. If the people are not gulled by made- 
up disputes in these matters, the circumstances 
at least have that suspicious seeming. 

In a late number of Once a Week, 
in an article entitled “ Christenings,” is given 
an account of unfortunate names which have 
been given to children by well-meaning but 
weak parents, who little thought how great 
a burden they were imposing upon them. 
Among other odd cases, it mentions that of a 
boy in Dorsetshire, who was obliged to go 
through life with the awful prefix to his sur- 
name of Mahershalalhashbaz. The name is 
bad enough to lead one to hope that the in- 
stance cited is unique; but, unfortunately, we 
recall another. Among the early settlers of 
Westerly, Rhode Island, in 1661, was Maher- 
shalalhashbaz Dyer, as the curious can see by 
consulting Potter’s “History of Narragan- 











sett,” a volume of the Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society’s collections. It is probable that 
others were similarly afflicted in the Puritan 
days, when it appears to have been the fush- 
ion to search the Bible for oddities. The 
name may be found in Isaiah, viii., 1 and 3. 
The attempts of the reporters of 
some of the daily newspapers to vary the 
language of their items are amusing, if not 
instructive. Mr. Smith is “located at the 
Astor House.” Mr. Brown is “ booked at the 
Metropolitan.” Mr. Jones is “quartered at 
the Fifth Avenue.” Mr. Robinson is “ regis- 
tered at the Glenham.” Colonel Snooks “ has 
quarters at the Hoffman.” Mr. Thompson is 
“temporarily at the Sturtevant.” Judge 
Johnson is “ stopping at the Grand Central.” 
The Marquis de X is “staying at the 
Albemarle.” General Boum has “arrived at 
the St. Nicholas.” Count Flash “puts up at 
the Clarendon.” These unique specimens of 
newspaper American are not manufactured, 
but are copied from a morning journal. They 
are worthy of preservation as curiosities of 
the times. 








It was a slip of the pen that made 
us last week say “Trovatore,” instead of 
“Traviata,” in a notice of the play “ Made- 
leine Morel;” but the fact of this mistake 
must have been apparent to every reader. 








Correspondence. 


The William Tell Story. 
Orrtousas, La., May 11, 1878. 

To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 
N the number of your Jovrnat of March 
1st, you had a short notice, with the above 
heading, in which you mentioned that a dis- 
cussion: has recently been carried on respecting 
the authenticity and genuineness of the Swiss 
legend about the archery-feat of William Tell. 
I knew, at least twenty years ago, that no such 
person ever existed, having been entirely con- 
vinced of that fact by a dissertation of my 
learned friend, Dr. Phil. Fr. Schiern, Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of Copen- 
hagen. He showed there that the contempora- 
ry Swiss historians knew nothing at all about 
this personage, and that the first Swiss chroni- 
cle mentioning him was written about two 
hundred years after the Swiss people gained 


| its independence, that is, about the time of the 


Reformation. I recollect, too, how my learned 
friend, after having shown the time when Tell 
was first mentioned, pointed to the singular 
words the chronicle puts in his mouth, when 
he was asked how he dared disobey the orders 
of Gessler (about saluting the hat). The words 
are, as far as I remember, “ Ware ich nicht 
Tell gewesen, hatte ich das nicht gethan ;” or, in 
plain English, “If I hadn’t been crazy, I 
wouldn’t have done it.” Tell, in the Swiss 
dialect, has the same meaning as ¢ol/ in High- 
German—it signifies mad, crazy. 

I am exceedingly sorry that I have not got, 
nor can get here, the dissertation of Professor 
Schiern, but the main points I still retain in 
my memory. The tradition of the unsurpassed 
archer is found all over the Gotho-Germanic 
race of people; and if, as I first learn from 
your notice, a similar feat is recorded in Kale- 
wala, as the metrical traditions of the Finns, 
collected by Castrén, are called, this people 
certainly must have got that legend from us 
Scandinavians. I recollect that Professor 
Schiern mentioned that the Frisians, too, had 
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that tradition; but the oldest narratives about 
the unrivalled archer, and the only ones that 
mention the feat as accomplished by an histori- 
eal person, are those of the Danes. 

The name of this Danish Tell was Toki 
Palnason, or, as he is commonly named, Pal- 
natoki. This personage was a powerful chief- 
tain from the island of Fyen (in English books 
generally called Funen, which is nothing but 
the German travesty of the name). His time 
was one of transition : Christianity was gaining 
headway in Denmark, and paganism was pass- 
ing away. The Christian party was headed by 
the king, Harald Blatand (with the black- 
tooth), the pagan party by Palnatoki. This 
chieftain was, besides, the foster-father of 
Svend Tjuguskegg (furcate barbe), the only 
son of the king, a natural child and hated by 
his father. This was the same Svend that later 
conquered England from Ethelred the Unready, 
and whose son, Knud (Canute) the Great, gov- 
erned that kingdom witli glory. 

After Svend had grown up, of course as a 
pagan, he asked his father to give him either a 
part of the kingdom, that he might support 
himself according to his rank, or to let him 
have a sufficient number of well-manned war- 
ships, when he would be able to get along by 
his own bravery as a sea-king. The old king 
refused both requests, and a civil war broke 
out between the Christian and pagan parties, 
headed respectively by the king and Palnatoki, 
in which the old Harald was killed by Palnato- 
ki’s unerring arrow, in the 986. This is un- 
doubted truth ; but our old historians mix up 
the dry truth with several legendary tales, one 
of which runs nearly thus: “ At the king’s 
table, one day, Palnatoki boasted, inter pocula, 
of his unerring aim, defying any man in Den- 
mark to defeat him in the use of bow and 
arrow. ‘Dost thou not even except the King 
of Denmark, Toki Jarl?’ said Harald. ‘No, 
King Black-tooth, not even thee do I except.’ 
* Well, I will put thee to the test,’ were the 
king’s words; ‘ there, in the court-yard, thou 
seest thy youngest son running about; let him 
stand up against yonder tree, with an apple on 
his head, and, if thou hast a heart firm and a 
hand steady enough to hit that without touch- 
ing him, | declare thee a better marksman than 
myself.’ The Jarl’s proud heart quivered when 
he heard the king’s words ; but his young son 
himself encouraged him, and he shot, after first 
having stuck another arrow in his belt, and cleft 
the apple. ‘Truly,’ said the king, ‘thou art 
the best archer in the kingdom of Denmark ; 
but, tell me, why didst thou stick that other 
arrow in thy belt?’ ‘If thou want’st to know 
it, King Black-tooth, I will tell it to thee—I 
never told a lie, nor will I do it now. The 
same moment that first arrow pierced the 
brains of my boy, this second one would have 
pierced thy false heart.’ With these words, 
Palnatoki left the banqueting-ball, under the 
applause of the guests present, and immedi- 
ately raised the banner of civil war.”’ 

So, or very nearly so, runs the legendary 
tale that we find recorded by Sueno Agonis 
and Saxo Grammaticus, and by the authors of 
“Knytlinga and Jomsvikinga Saga,’’ all of 
whom lived long before the Swiss became in- 
dependent of the Hapsburg emperors. 

After the death of his father, Svend was 
proclaimed king. In those days, the duty of 
revenge (vendetta) was as sacred in the Scandi- 
navian countries as it still was, nearly down to 
our days, in Corsica and Sardinia. Young 
Svend was bound to declare his foster-father, 
the man who had made him king, an outlaw. 
Palnatoki, not wanting to fight against his 
foster-son, left his country, and went to Joms- 
borg, a Danish fortress at the mouth of the 





Oder, in Pomerania, where he organized the 
famous band of knights called the Knights of 
Jomsborg (Jomsvikingar), and where he died, 
998 or 994. 

This is not, by far, the only old legend 
among the nations of the Gotho - Germanic 
race, of which we find the original in our old 
sagas, I just now remember a personage, in- 
troduced by Sir Walter Scott, in his “‘ Kenil- 
worth,” “ Wayland the Smith,” who became 
the groom of young Tressilian. Why, this 
identical Wayland, the English legend of 
whom is unknown to me, is a very old, and, I 
am sorry to confess, half-forgotten acquaint- 
ance ; he is neither more nor less than Vélund, 
surnamed the Wing-smith, the Scandinavian 
Ikaros. This Vélund was the most accom- 
plished smith of his age, which induced a king 
of Svithiod (Sweden) to incarcerate him in a 
tall tower surrounded by the sea, after having 
cut the tendons of his knees or ankles, I do 
not remember which, to prevent him from es- 
caping. There the unlucky prisoner had to 
forge, day after day, costly gold ornaments 
and splendid arms for the king; but still he 
found time enough to construe for himself a 
pair of wings, by which means he escaped 
from his captivity. This legendary personage 
reminds us not only of Ikaros, but also of He- 
phaistos (Vulcanus)— lame like him, and a 
smith like him. 

Very respectfully yours, 
F. Béeamp, Dr. Phil. 


Art Hotes. 


HE collections of antiquities discovered by 
General di Cesnola at Cyprus, and which 
our Metropolitan Museum of Art was so fortu- 
nate as to obtain possession of, have now ar- 
rived in this city, and a portion of them are on 
exhibition at the Douglas mansion in Four- 
teenth Street. It will be remembered that 
General di Cesnola, having obtained per- 
mission of the Turkish Government, instituted 
a series of explorations in the tombs and ruins 
of Cyprus, which resulted in the discovery of 
about thirteen thousand articles, consisting of 
statues and statuettes, pottery, vases, lamps, 
and beautiful glass vessels, as well as gold and 
silver coins and precious stones. Some of the 
relics date from the eighteenth century before 
Christ, and to most of them we must ascribe 
an antiquity remote as the building of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. These twilight recesses of his- 
tory are difficult to explore, and precise infor- 
mation about them is valuable chiefly to archex- 
ologists and historians. 

Entering the large hall which forms the 
entrance to the mansion, a row of statues of a 
pale, buff stone, line each side of the apart- 
ment. The types of the faces are easily dis- 
tinguished by a person at all familiar with 
pictures or statues of Egyptians, Assyrians, or 
Greeks, but the exact place they occupy in the 
history of the development of the art of their 
countries requires much study and knowledge 
to determine. Starting from the Greek heads 
and statues which are the most modern, an 
eye at all trained exclaims at once, ‘‘ They are 
quite beautiful.” Unlike a collection of Greek 
ideal heads, nearly all of them have slight 
variations from the standard of perfect form, 
and give the impression of being good portrait- 
busts. The nose is slightly too long in one 
for an Antinous, the face is too thin in another 
for an Apollo, but in some cases they are very 
highly developed artistically, and iv nearly all 
eases the eyes are as lovely and of the same 
form and setting as in the best Greek statues. 








Blocked out a little more coarsely than if they 
were of marble, the long, almond-shaped eyes, 
finely-curved eyebrows, and the full lips and 
chin, are very beautiful. The heads, too, are 
very finely shaped in many cases, but a curious 
defect is shown by the ill-made ears—the work 
of ignorance or carelessness. Speaking of 
their being perhaps portraits, one head among 
them, as large as or larger than life, bears a very 
remarkable likeness tothe young Augustus. It 
seems as if this bust might be he as he really 
was, and the lovely marble head we know so 
well an idealized image. One of the most in- 
teresting figures is of a young man, life-size, 
which is broken at the knees. The head is 
very fine, and the figure, draped, is much more 
skilfully made than the most of the others. 
The muscles of the neck are developed per- 
fectly, and the dignified and graceful form gives 
it an appearance of refinement and elegance. 

These statues, however, are evidently of an 
early and immature period of Greek art, and 
made before the training of the gymnasium 
had familiarized the people and the artists with 
the idea of manly form and beauty ; for, when 
they are examined, the arms are seen to be 
very imperfect, and the hands are nearly shape- 
less and totally without structure. The heads 
of the great Romans, with which we are all 
familiar, have each their own individuality 
well defined, but we are not used to this trait 
in antique Greek heads, so- that the shrewd, 
cunning, intelligent, and good-natured look on 
these faces, straight and regular nearly as Di- 
ana, Venus, or Mercury, gives the impression 
of gods and goddesses off their guard, or as 
they appeared to their valets if they had valets. 

Looking about among the Egyptian and As- 
syrian statues, the impression is not so agree- 
able. Stubby men, their forms like meal-bags, 
rest on feet flat and shapeless as a child’s rag 
doll. Big, oblique eyes flat on their faces look 
out at nothing above their long beards, dressed 
and curled and decorated as we have long seen 
them in Layard’s pictures of Assyrian slabs. 

Going into the side-rooms, the eye is de- 
lighted at the medley of odd and beautiful 
shapes of lamps, of the kind we have long 
known as “ catacomb ;"’ jugs, that every artist 
would like to copy exactly into his pictures; 
and vases as soft and graceful in shape as can 
be foundinanytime. Here, too, are statuettes, 
from the coarsest forms to the highest speci- 
mens of Greek workmanship. Winckelman 
has shown, in a series of pictures, the dif- 
ferent stages of development of Greek art; 
and anybody who wishes to study these curi- 
ous little statuettes in their historical order, 
should, if possible, make his knowledge precise 
by reference to Winckelman’s work. 

No two leaves on a tree are of the same 
form ; and, as the eye wanders among all these 
singular ornaments and utensils, they never 
seem to duplicate themselves, 

But the last division of the collection, the 
glass-ware, is the most wonderful and beautiful. 
Fairy cups of every form, from the little, ir- 
regular gray moss that children delight to 
gather from stones; shapes of flowers, from 
the big blue-bell to the long fox-glove and 
honeysuckle, all have their prototype here: 
but, though the forms are many of them charm- 
ing, this is only the beginning of the delight 
one feels on viewing them. Long exposure to 
time and the action of gases has transmuted 
the pale color of the white glass into every 
conceivable hue. Here are soap - bubbles 
made into goblets; mother-of-pearl dyed 
again in the sunset; opals hidden under & 
mist; and purple and gold and amethyst burn 
with the softest but purest hues through half- 
opaque scales, soft as little clouds on their 
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magnificent surface. Of all the jewels we 
have ever seen, none compare in beauty to 
this iridescent glass. An artist might study 
them for days, and his eye would never be 
tired of their exquisite colors. Uxlike the Ve- 
netian and Bohemian glass, these articles ap- 
pear, from their comparative want of conven- 
tionality of form, almost to be products of Na- 
ture ; and, looking at them over and over again, 
the writer felt as if examining the table-ware 
of the sea-fairies, or as if gazing into some of 
the wonderful caves described in the “‘ Arabian 
Nights.” 





VRiterary Hotes. 


Ms THACKERAY’S “Old Kensing- 

ton” is worthy of more than that hur- 
ried reading and passing notice which is all 
that a novel generally gains nowadays at the 
hands of the busy public. It ought to be put 
upon a shelf with certain other books we know, 
to which we always turn when we have one of 
those novel-reading holidays that are the most 
restful times in the world. The stories we read 
then are not the great ones, that 

“suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor,” 

but the cheery, quiet, sunny romances of every- 
day existence—by no means devoid of emo- 
tional excitement or pathos, but without vio- 
lent turmoils of passion or exhausting intrica- 
cies of plot, dealing in sympathetic human 
fashion with what are falsely called the smaller 
affairs of life, and letting us rest from the more 
noisy exhibitions of the heroic, in looking at 
those which show a quieter heroism of another 
sort. We will not give a catalogue of the con- 
tents of this book-shelf we keep for quiet 
days; perhaps it would contain very little con- 
cerning which most readers would agree with 
us in judgment ; but into the collection we put 
“Old Kensington” at our first reading, and 
with a hearty welcome. Aside from its fresh, 
bright simplicity of general style, its sunny 
views of the old suburb, and its admirable 
sketches of the surroundings of its characters 
everywhere—the “still-life”? part of the story 
being indeed one of its most enjoyable parts— 
we have especially liked in the book its true 
and wonderfully natural and sympathetic pict- 
ures of the life of children, their whole little 
world of emotions—wonder, perplexity, joys, 
and sorrows. Thestory of Dolly Vanborough’s 
childhood seems to us one of the best descrip- 
tions ever written of that fullest and strangest 
period of experience, with its world of ideals 
that seem so real then, but are so hard to re- 
call and picture afterward. ‘Old Kensing- 
ton” is one of those books that do not end 
for us with the first reading; we are continu- 
ally going back to it for bright and delicious 
little passages, or for a longer reperusal of its 
sunny descriptions; oftenest of all, we go for 
a glimpse of the child’s world, which is here 
shown us again so simply and truly that it pro- 
vokes at the same time a smile and a regret. 
These are not new things to say of Miss Thack- 
eray’s story; but we make our plea for its re- 
ception into that class of books whose welcome 
lasts more than a day. We are glad to find it 
recently published in the well-printed library 
of the Harpers—a shape in which it ought to 
find a wide circle of readers. 


We have received from the Messrs. Putnam 
Mr. Bryant’s “Orations and Addresses °—a 
volume almost as valuable to the general pub- 
lic as would be an absolutely new work from 
the venerable author’s hand. For these dis- 
courses—in reality as much a part of our litera- 





ture as many less elaborate and less powerful 
essays to which a different form of publica- 
tion had accidentally given permanence—were, 
before this collection, lying scattered in places 
out of the way of most ordinary readers, a few 
of them hidden altogether, save from some in- 
dustrious souls, who borrowed their thoughts 
and their records of remarkable lives, and re- 
morselessly used them in biographies, divested 
of the charm that had been given them by 
their author. That we have them now, in ex- 
cellent form of publication, gathered under the 
supervision of Mr. Bryant himself, subject to 
his wishes, and with the benefit of his revi- 
sion, is something to be thankful for, as well 
because every thing that comes from his pen 
is valuable as because the biographies, or 
memorial addresses, which are more than biog- 
raphies, have a great and lasting worth of their 
own forthe sake of their subjects. The ‘‘ Com- 
memorative Orations,” which form the first 
part of the work, are those on Thomas Cole, 
Cooper, Irving, Fitz-Greene Halleck, and Gu- 
lian C. Verplanck. Of these, the oration on 
Cooper and the famous one on Irving have 
been republished before in forms that made 
them more accessible to every reader than 
were the others named; but they, as well as 
the rest, will now take a more fitting place than 
ever before in the permanent literature of the 
country. The oration on Verplanck is rich in 
the most valued reminiscences and pleasant 
memories. Of the miscellaneous addresses to 
which permanence is given by the new volume, 
the chief are those delivered at the Press Ban- 
quet to Kossuth; at the celebration of the ac- 
complishment of Italian unity ; at the unveil- 
ing of the Shakespeare statue, the Scott statue, 
and the statue to Morse. With the exception 
of the first named, all these aré so fresh in the 
mind of every one that it needs no words to 
show their value as contributions to the long 
record of Mr. Bryant’s work. We confess 
that we both heard and read the Shakespeare 
oration with less pleasure than the others of 
these later addresses, which we know best; it 
seems to us cold and somewhat barren in 
thought; but perhaps it was delivered under 
circumstances which did not call out Mr. Bry- 
ant’s fullest power, and, in any event, we 
would not have it fail from its place in the col- 
lection. 


If Mr. James Payn, in writing the novel 
called ‘“‘Murphy’s Master,”” has meant to pro- 
duce a burlesque on the sensational romances 
of that weekly literature which publishes its 
serial plotting and bloodshed every Saturday 
night, we do not think he has made a great 
success. If he has intended to seriously write 
a story, we earnestly recommend to him a little 
diligent study before he repeats the effort. 
That a man should murder his brother, suc- 
ceed in destroying utterly the mounted police 
who pursue him in consequence, escape from 
an officer sent on board a ship to arrest him by 
the simple and childlike device of lying in his 
berth and pretending to be a decrepit invalid— 
that he should evade pursuit finally, and pro- 
ceed to set up a little despotism on an island 
in some—perhaps a little indefinite—portion 
of the globe, and proceed further to cause the 
lives of his subjects there to be a burden to 
them—all these are pleasing incidents which, 
as we well know, happen daily in the simply- 
constituted world in which we live. But that 
the island, when it is about to be revisited by 
certain of the characters who have been so im- 
prudent as to leave it fora time, should sink 
into the sea before their eyes, in a spasm of 
earthquake, with all its people, the hero and 
all—this is a catastrophe so appalling that we 
think Mr. Payn should have led up to it with 





more artistic skill, and have made more of it 
when it came. But we do not wonder that the 
pleasant character, Murphy, at once folds his 
arms and jumps into the sea to share his mas- 
ter’s fate; for what Mr. Payn would have done 
with him if he hadn’t we cannot conceive. 


In compiling his “ Scintillations from 
Heine,”’ recently published as one of the Lei- 
sure Hour Series by Messrs. Holt & Williams, 
the translator, Mr. Simon Adler Stern, seems 
to have had in mind the choosing of those pas- 
sages which were unfamiliar to most readers, 
than those which themselves possessed any in- 
trinsic merit, or any thing peculiarly charac- 
teristic. This is not true, perhaps, of all the 
shorter epigrammatic utterances quoted under’ 
various —sometimes confusing — headings, in 
the latter part of the book; but of the longer 
extracts we certainly find it almost invariably 
the case. The memoir prefixed to the compila- 
tion is, on the whole, a very fair one; but it 
does not seem to us to show any particular 
depth of thought or appreciation, or to do 
more than summarize and condense the gener- 
ally-known facts of Heine’s life. The volume, 
altogether, somewhat disappointed us, for we 
are always so glad to see any thing written 
that may promote a better understanding of 
the German poet, that we perhaps looked for 
too much in this latest effort in a good direv- 
tion. 





Scientific Hotes. 


9 ye readers have already been fully in- 

formed as to the size, cost, and general 
requirements of the great achromatic telescope, 
now being constructed by Messrs. Clark & 
Sons, of Boston, and intended for the Na- 
tional Observatory at Washington. The gen- 
eral interest evinced by the public in the suc- 
cess of this work is illustrated by the fact that 
active measures are being taken in certain quar- 
ters for the construction of an instrument of 
still greater power. The editors of the Scien- 
tific American have already given much space 
in their journal for the presentation and en- 
couragement of a proposition for the construc- 
tion of “ a million-dollar telescope.” The gen- 
eral features of the plan proposed may be 
judged from the following, which appeared in 
the January number of that journal: “ Per- 
haps it may be the fortune of our readers, at 
some future period, to learn of the construc- 
tion of the million-dollar telescope, to be built 
under government auspices, the erection of 
which was recently advocated in these col- 
umns. In such case, instead of being eighty 
miles from the moon, as we virtually now are, 
we should reduce the distance to four or five 
miles. The magnitude of the results which 
could thus be obtained can hardly be con- 
ceived; but the question of the existence of 
human or other beings in the moon, which, 
from the times of the veracious scientist, Baron 
Munchausen, to the present day, has disturbed 
the mental equilibrium of sensational would-be 
astronomers, might at least be definitely set- 
tled through the convincing agency of direct 
optical proof.” That the journal from which 
we quote is more in earnest in this matter than 
the closing lines of this paragraph would sug- 
gest, is evident from the fact that their readers 
are frequently advised as to the possibility of 
making the scheme a successful one. Not 
wishing to be behind our neighbors in this 
good work, and yet entertaining serious doubts 
as to the possibility of its successful comple- 
tion, we were led to appeal at once to head- 
quarters, which appeal was in the form of a 
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letter of inquiry directed to Mr. Alvan Clark, 
of Boston. In this letter we called the atten- 
tion of this justly-renowned optician to the 
general plan of a million-dollar telescope, and 
requested that he present his views regarding 
it. His reply, now at hand, contains so much 
that is of interest and value that we give it to 
our readers in full. It will be evident that, 
though the writer does not directly refer to the 
scheme, yet he so presents certain facts as to 
justify the conclusion that it is at present im- 
practicable. The letter is as follows: 


CamsBrines, May 12, 1873. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

My pear Sir: Theoretically, and practi- 
cally, too, for small instruments, in viewing the 
moon or any other object through a clear and 
undisturbed atmosphere, one inch clear aper- 
ture of object-glass, armed with a power of 
five, produces precisely the appearances af- 
forded by a naked-eye view at one-fifth the 
distance; two inches, armed with a power of 
ten, gives the effect of naked eye at one-tenth 
the distance; and four inches with a power of 
twenty, equals the naked eye at one-twentieth 
the distance, with the exception, in each case, 
of a slight unavoidable outstanding spectrum. 
From this direct ratio of efficiency to distances 
and apertures, though only a very slight devia- 
tion can be traced at first, it becomes more ap- 
parent in the larger sizes—partly from the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining even stock, or glass per- 
fectly homogeneous, in large masses—partly 
from the difficulty of working it to a good fig- 
ure—partly from flexure; but, above all, the 
everlasting commingling of warmer and cooler 
portions of atmosphere between the glass and 
object. This last seems more likely than any 
thing else to fix the final limit to size in ob- 
jectives, whether refractors or reflectors; and 
it is only in moments of unusual quietness, 
at long and uncertain intervals, that a view 
through the best great telescopes now in use 
is to be coveted or desired in the least by those 
who best understand the nature of the case; 
and, when those moments come, the best ob- 
servers should be allowed the use of the best 
glasses, to the exclusion of common eyes. 

The pupil of the normal eye in darkness is 
about one-fifth of an inch in diameter, and is 
all in use, with nothing to spare, when applied 
to a telescope where the power is five for each 
inch of aperture. The seeing in such a case 
is far more like naked-eye or natural vision 
than when carried up to thirty, forty, or fifty 
for each inch of aperture, as is commonly done 
in observatory work. 

When a power of fifty for each inch of aper- 
ture is applied to a glass of great perfection, the 
vision is just like that obtained by looking 
through a hole one-fiftieth of an inch in diam- 
eter, and with that power can be made no bet- 
ter by any artifice whatever. There is, to be 
sure, the magnifying power, but an inevitable 
loss (whatever the brightness of the object 
may be, even upon the sun itself), in the hard- 
ness of outline by diffraction, consequent upon 
the diminished diameter of the emergent pencil. 

The government object-glass, completed, is 
twenty-six inches clear aperture, and weighs 
in its cell about two hundred and fifty pounds, 
and is only a fair load for two men to carry. 
But a small increase upon its dimensions would 
call for much engineering skill to conduct so 
heavy and so frail a work through all its stages to 

a successful completion. I am in my seventieth 
Z year, with a very large amount of unfinished 
work before me, so I can never hope to partici- 
pate in such an undertaking; but my two sons, 
who have had great experience in making tele- 
scopes, and been my business partners for the 
last twenty years, may think it worth their at- 





tention, should they get successfully through 
with their present engagements. If ever at- 
tempted, I think it should be done in the in- 
terests of science rather than for a popular dis- 
play. 

Further, upon the relative powers of differ- 
ent apertures. Such a point as the naked eye 
can barely read at four feet can be read at forty 
feet with an object-glass half an inch in diam- 
eter, power twenty-five. And it can be read 
at eighty feet with one inch and the power of 
fifty ; and one hundred and sixty feet with two 
inches and power of one hundred. One hun- 
dred for each inch of aperture we have often 
tried instead of fifty, and sometimes with a 
little advantage, but fifty generally proves suf- 
ficient to bring out the full strength of the best 
object-glasses. Most respectfully yours, 

. Atvan CLARK. 


Professor Wyville Thomson, director of the 
Challenger expedition, in his last letter, pub- 
lished in Wature, May 8th, presents certain in- 
teresting facts regarding the relative tempera- 
ture of sea-water at different depths. A series 
of temperatures, taken from the surface to fif- 
teen hundred fathoms, showed a gradual but 
apparently regular decrease. When the tem- 
perature at the surface was 67.1° Fahr., at 400 
fathoms it had fallen to 49.1° Fahr.; at 1,000 
fathoms, to 41.2° Fahr., and at 1,500 fathoms, 
to 86.6° Fahr.; a slight decrease in the specific 
gravity of the water obtained was also noticed. 
The bottom water gave a specific gravity of 
1.02504 at 19.6° C., that of the surface being 
1.02617 at 21.3° C. When about one hundred 
and sixty miles southwest of the island of 
Ferro, latitude 25° 45’ west, longitude 20° 12’ 
west, the dredge, being hauled with 2,220 
fathoms of line, brought up a few small pieces 
of stone, resembling the volcanic rocks of the 
Canary Islands; also “some branches of the 
calcareous axis of an aleyonarian polype, allied 
to corallium.”” Attached to the branches of 
the coral were several specimens of a magnifi- 
cent sponge belonging to the Hexactinillide. 
When brought up it was of a delicate cream- 
color, but when steeped in fresh water to free 
it from salt it changed to a leaden gray. This 
sponge, which the writer regards with marked 
interest, and an illustration of which accompa- 
nies the letter, forms a type of a new genus, 
which Professor Thomson proposes to name 
Poliopogon amadon—white-beard. The great- 
est depth to which the dredge has yet been 
lowered was three thousand six hundred fath- 
oms, or over four miles. Asa certain amount 
of this length is taken up by the slack, which 
also may vary with the current, it is not, for 
this reason, a record of absolute depth. So 
far as appears from this report, it is evident 
that the richest returns may be looked for 
where the depth is not so great. Nor is this 
surprising when the temperature i8 considered, 
which at these depths was not far above the 
freezing-point. 


An additional evidence of the rapid growth 
of the city of Chicago appears in the fact that 
the famous lake-tunnel, from which the water 
supply of the city is obtained, is not of suffi- 
cient size to meet the increased demand, the 
supply from this source being but fifty-four 
million gallons daily. For this reason, a new 
tunnel is now in course of construction, which 
is to have a vertical diameter of seven feet, and 
a daily capacity of one hundred million gallons. 
This new work is similar in general structure to 
the former one, and for the two miles which are 
under the lake it will run parallel to it, at a dis- 
tance of about fifty feet. The whole length of 
the new tunnel will be six miles, of which two 
miles will be under the bed of the lake, the re- 





maining four miles being under the city. From 
this latter portion it is proposed to raise nine 
or more shafts reaching to the surface, in which 
the water will stand at the lake-level, and from 
which, when needed, it can be obtained for fire 
purposes when the supply from the regular 
works is insufficient. The cost of this new 
tunnel is estimated at one million dollars, and 
the day named for its pleti 
1875. 


Mr. Charles Wood, of the Tees Iron Works, 
Middlesborough, Yorkshire, has devised a new 
process for the utilization of blast-furnace slag, 
which is thus described: “‘ As the slag leaves 
the furnace it spreads itself over a revolving- 
table ; water is then allowed to flow overit, after 
which it is pushed by scrapers into wagons be- 
neath. When cold it readily breaks into small 
pieces and forms a useful material for making 
concrete buildings.’’ At the meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, before which Mr. 
Wood’s paper was read, the value of ground 
slag as a manure for heavy ground was consid- 
ered, the president stating that he had tried it 
extensively on land as a manure, but derived 
no advantage whatever from it. 





January 1, 


It is evident, from what we learn through 
the French scientific journals, that there is se- 
rious cause to fear lest their preparations for 
observing the coming transit of Venus fail to 
be as complete as desired, and as the scientific 
status of that nation demands. The Revue 
Scientifique states that four eight-inch equato- 
rials were ordered about six months ago, and 
are now near completion. Four six-inch equa- 
torials have been ordered from M. Tonzeltone, 
of Geneva, but nothing has yet been done to 
them. The commission also have not yet de- 
cided as to the nature of the photographic in- 
struments to be employed; and it is doubtful 
whether these two latter sets of instruments 
will be ready soon enough to be tested before 
the departure, which must be in June, 1874. 


Professor W. C. Kerr, State Geologist for 
North Carolina, has discovered thet the sup- 
posed “silver caves” in Mitchell County are 
probably mica-mines worked by contempora- 
ries of the mound-builders. This view is sub- 
stantiated by recent discoveries in the West of 
plates of mica cut into different shapes, and 
possibly intended as mirrors and windows. 
Since there is none of this mineral in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, it is possible that these Caro- 
lina caves were excavations made in search 
of it. 


The Russian Government proposes to equip 
and send out twenty-four expeditions to va- 
rious parts of the world with a view of obtain- 


| ing observations of the transitof Venus. Sev- 


enty thousand rubles have been appropriated 
to meet the expenses of these numerous pal- 
ties. 





Sayings and Doings at Home 
and Abroud. 


1 Russian cavairy is beyond comparison 
the finest in Europe, and they made s 
magnificent display in the great review given 
last month in honor of the visit of the Emper- 
or of Germany to the czar. The horses are as 
carefully selected as the men; for each battal- 
ion they are all of one color, now a glossy 
black, now a rich brown, now a light gray, and 
the uniformity seems to extend even to their 
size, shape, and motion. At this review, of 
which a correspondent of the London News 
gives a fine description, the first manwuvre of 
the cavalry was a gallop at an astounding pace 
twice round the field. *‘ After thesecond turn, 
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the whole body formed at the rear, opposite 
the emperors and the amphitheatre. The front 
stretched the whole length of the field; some- 


* what longer—to use a comparison which many 


English readers will appreciate—than from the 
Seine to the barracks at the foot of the Champs 
de Mars, and several regiments deep. There 
were probably fifteen thousand in all—the cui- 
rassiers with their white coats and heavy black 
horses, the hussars with their pikes, the 
mounted grenadiers and the dragoons, and at 
the wings the reckless Cossacks again. The 
Grand-duke Nicholas waved his sword, and the 
entire force moved toward the emperors and 
the spectators. At first it was a light trot, then 
an easy gallop, then faster and faster, till one 
could only see thousands of glittering uniforms 
and superb horses dashing madly toward the 
crowd. Nearer and nearer they come, and 
ever at the same terrific pace. It will be death 
for the imperial party, who are on the ground 
below! Suddenly the grand-duke’s sword flies 
up again in the air; the officers pass the word 
sens; still the fifteen thousand horsemen 
shake the earth. The grand-duke’s sword 
falls, and the mighty mass comes to a stop as 
if transfixed by an electric shock. Perfect si- 
lence reigns. The long line of cavalry is as 
calm and steady as the a pane itself, 
and far back through the centres all is tranquil. 
That was a glorious sight, and worth a journey 
to St. Petersburg to see. I shall never look on 
such a spectacle again.’’ 


As one explanation of our increasing troub- 
les with the Indians, it is stated that a belief 
exists among the Pacifie coast tribes that the 
time of their deliverance from the domination 
of the white race is close at hand. It has long 
been predicted by the old warriors and their 
medicine-men, and within the last three years 
has gained an almost universal acceptance. 
They are taught by the doctrines of a new and 
peculiar religion that a new god is coming to 
their rescue; that all Indians who have died 
heretofore, and who shall die hereafter, are to 
be “‘ resurrected ;”’ that, as they then will be 
very numerous and very powerful, they will be 
able to conquer the whites, recover their lands, 
and live as free and unrestrained as did their 
fathers in the olden time. Their model of a 
man is an Indian, and i 4 aspire to be Indi- 
ans, and nothing else. No chief knows but 
that he may prove to be the chosen deliverer 
of his race, and it is believed by those who are 
best acquainted with them that Captain Jack 
will be greeted as such by great numbers of 
braves. The treacherous attack of which Gen- 
eral Canby was the victim would probabl 
never have been made had not Captain Jac 
and his band been guaranteed the codperation 
of the great tribes of all that section. The 
earthquake which shook Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory last December was accepted by 
the Indians as_ prophetic of a great event in 
their favor, and the late massacre is to their 
minds a fulfilment of Nature’s prophecy. 


The Atchinese, whose recent defeat of the 
Dutch in the island of Sumatra has brought 
them so prominently to European notice, seem 
to be a singular compound of civilization and 
barbarism—the latter, of course, predominat- 
ing. One of their customs shows a peculiar 
reverence for the fair sex. When the council 
meets, a woman sits at the feet of the king, to 
whom he communicates whatever ideas occur 
to him during the deliberations, she conveys 
them to a eunuch near by, who, in turn, trans- 
mits them to an officer by whom they are pro- 
claimed aloud to the whole assembly. It must, 
however, be owned that the narratives of the 
old voyagers make them out to have been ad- 
dicted to savage and cruel practices, beyond 
even the other tribes of that ferocious Ma- 
lay Archipelago. Burnings, mutilations, and 
tramplings by elephants, are related in their 
ye volumes with hideous particularity, no 

oubt accommodated to the popular taste by 
exaggeration. One of the Atchinese customs 
is thus described on the authority of one Par- 
tinho, who had “‘ been up the island :” “ They 
play at dice for one another’s lives. When 
the game is done, the winner binds the loser, 
and stays all day for some one to buy him, 
when, if none ccines, he kills and eats him.” 


The Spectator thinks that in the death of 
Mr. Mill we have lost a great and lucid thinker, 
though not one who has led English philoso- 
phy in the right track toward truth. “ He 
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was a very great e itor both of economical 
and philosophical thought; indeed, one was 
sometimes tempted to think he made his expo- 
sitions too elaborate and easy, so as to seem to 
dissipate without really dissipating, the difi- 
culty with which he was dealing. Every ques- 
tion was apt to look simpler and clearer in his 
pages than it was in reality. But, if there 
were sometimes a defect in his power to retain 
a firm hold of a difficulty he could not fully 
explain away, his t power of lucid illustra- 
tion was one of the chief fuscinations of his 
style, and lent—to his economical works es- 
peseiy-s singular brightness and beauty . . . 

o man of our age,”’ it adds, ‘‘ has influenced 
the springs of intellectual conviction so power- 
fully—Oxford, for instance, has been simply 
converted by Mr. Mill’s ‘System of Logic’— 
while hardly any one has done so much to 
deepen, to widen, and to elevate the study of 
political science. He had his father’s abilities, 
softened by a touch of poetry, and a capacity 
for wide sympathy which raised talent into 
genius.” 


Heine had but a poor opinfon of current 
French drama. Of tragedy he says: ‘‘ The 
French tragedy-writers are emancipated slaves, 
who still a fragment of the old classic 
chain after them; a nice ear can discern the 
clank of the irons with every a they take.”’ 
And of comedy: ‘“‘In France, the moral, or 
rather the immoral relation between husband 
and wife is the manure which causes the field 
of comedy to bring forth such precious fruit. 
Marriage, or rather adultery, is the turning- 
point of all those dramatic rockets that shoot 
aloft so brilliantly, but leave darkness, if not a 
noisome odor, in their wake.” 


In reference to the proposition to erect a 
monument to Marquette and Joliet on the two- 
hundredth annive' of their discovery of 
the Mississippi, the Mall Gazette says: 
‘If economy is any object, we have a splendid 
assortment of ‘suitable memorials’ which we 
are quite ready to part with on reasonable 
terms, and they have this great advantage that 
no one who has once seen them is ever likely 
to forget them. If the Americans feel inclined 
to take a = of the Alabama damages in stat- 
ues, they have only to say so, and we shall be 
happy to accommodate them with as many 
shiploads as they may require. We could also 
throw them in a few ‘ busts’ if acceptable.” 


The Germans seem to desire to be just, if 
severe, in their treatment of the conquered 
French provinces. Under a law passed by the 
Diet for that purpose last year, they are taking 
scrupulous care to indemnify the numerous 
notaries, bailiffs, and other officials connected 
with processes of law, whose places had been 
hitherto salable; and it is estimated that it 
will take not less than four million dollars: to 
clear the whole of Alsace-Lorraine from the 
obligation thus assumed. 


One of the curiosities of the Vienna Exposi- 
tion is a German translation of Homer’s “ Iliad” 
in stenogrephy, by Professor Schrieber. It 
consists of six hundred microscopic pages, con- 
densed into so small a compass as literally to 
go into a nutshell. 


The Vienna New Free Press states, on what 
it claims to be good authority, that the powers 
entitled to a veto on the election of the pope 
agreed, during the late illness of Pio Nino, to 
veto the election of any cardinal favored by 
the Jesuits. 


The postmaster-general estimates, from the 
present Semana, that the postal cards will add 
not less than a quarter of a million dollars a 
year to the net income of his department. 


Before the end of the year Boston expects 
to have removed all traces of the late fire, with 
new and finer structures in place of the old 
ones, and her crooked paths made straight. 


The story of ‘The Wandering Jew” has 
been newly dramatized, in London, by a Mr. 
Leopold Lewis. 

Nova Scotia is upsetting one of our pet 
apothegms by literally sending coals to New- 
castle. 

Mr. Browning’s “‘Red-Cotton Nightcap 
Country ”’ is simply France, and the red-cotton 
nightcap referred to is the cap of liberty. 








Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





AY 23.—Death of the Rev. Father Peter 
I J. de Sinet, a celebrated Belgian mis- 
sionary among the United States Indians. 


May 24.—The Carlists deny the report of 
their butchering prisoners of war at Sanahuja. 

Dispatch of the surrender of sixty-three 
Modoc warriors, squaws, and children, to Gen- 
eral Davis at Fairchild’s Ranch on the 22d in- 
stant. Captain Jack and twenty - five war- 
riors reported in the Pitt River Mountains, 
ne cay; and Warm-Spring Indians in pur- 
sui 


May 25.— The Cuban insurgents attack 
Guanaja, but are repulsed. 

M. Goulard, Minister of Finance under 
Thiers, and other republican functionaries, 
decline positions under President McMahon. 


May 26.—A new ministry in France formed : 
the Duc de Broglie, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs ; M. Ernoul, of Justice ; M. Beule, of the 
Interior; M. Pierre Magne, of Finance; Gen- 
eral de Cisse of War; Admiral de Horney. 
of Marine ; M. Batre, of Public Instruction and 
Worship; M. Deseilligny, of Public Works; 
M. Bouillerie, of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Intelligence that the States-General of Hol- 
land had voted five million five hundred thou- 
sand florins to carry on the Atcheen war. 


May 27.—Six persons burned to death and 
six hye at a fire in Berkely Square, London. 

A bill, abolishing the religious corporations, 
passes the Chamber of Deputies at Rome. 

The United States Government files a bill 
of equity at Hartford, Conn., against the Pacific 
Railroad and the Crédit-Mobilier. 

Captain -General Pieltain, of Porto Rico 
notified by the Spanish Government to proceed 
with the emancipation of ten thousand slaves. 


May 28.—A boiler explodes in a factory in 
Brussels, Belgium, killing fourteen persons 
and mortally injuring a number. 

Death of Sir James Duke, ex-Lord-Mayor 
of London, and member of Parliament. 

Intelligence of a fight of Com A, of the 
First Cavalry, with Apaches and Mojaves at 
Date Creek, on 6th instant ; Indians defeated, 
and five killed. 

The Carlists blockade Manresa. Dorregaray 
marching on Logrona, and government troops 
concentrating to attack him on the way, Gen- 
eral Nouvilas reported marching to Calaf in 
pursuit of Carlists, under Tristany. 

Three persons killed and several injured at 
the Derby races by the falling of stands and 
running away of horses, 


May 29.—Intelligence of an election-riot in 
Yucatan ; many killed. 
Dispatch that Spanish republicans urged 
Espartero to accept the presidency. 
he Great-Western Railway bridge at Oak- 
ville, Ontario, destroyed by fire. 


May 30,—lIntelligence that Charles Brad- 
laugh, the English radical leader and special 
correspondent of the New York World, had 
been seized by the Carlists on returning from 
Madrid as bearer of congratulations of the 
English working: men to the republia 

ispatch of a mutiny on board the Spanish 
frigates Victoria and Alamansa, and arrest of 
the ringleaders. 





Che Museum. 


The “ Bottle - Trees” of North Aus- 
tralia. 


“c D*® GEORGE BENNETT, of Sydney, 

New South Wales, has sent us,” says 
the London News, “ an account of that curious 
tree, the ‘ bottle-tree,’ of Queensland, North- 
ern Australia, accompanied by the drawing we 
have engraved. ‘On November 10, 1871, when 
on a Visit at Jimbour Bell, Colonial Treasurer, 
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I was invited,’ he says, ‘to visit a part of the 
run a few miles distant, where some very fine 
specimens of “ bottle-tree’’ were growing. On 
the following morning I set out with Mr. Bell 
and Mr. E. A. Gaden to examine these trees. 
After passing over some of the fine sheep-pas- 
tures on the station, we came upon a sandy 
soil, in which eucalypti and other gigantic 
myrtles flourished, as well as various kinds of 
acacias — the Brigelow wattle, and bastard 
Myall—hbere accompanied by a character of 
Australian vegetation indicating a poor soil. 
It was among these that we observed the pe- 
culiar trees termed, from the singularity of 
their form, “ bottle-trees,’”’ growing at various 
short distances one from another. To approach 
each separately we had to pass through a scrub 
or thorny brake. On coming within sight of 








them, their remarkable formation and variety 
of growth, with their great elevation and bulk, 
excited our admiration and amply repaid us 
for our trouble. These trees are of the order 
Sterculiacez ; they are named Delabechia ru- 
pestris by the botanist, and bottle-tree by the 
colonists. The interior structure of the tree 
abounds in a mucilage resembling gum-traga- 
canth. The trees we had an opportunity of 
observing were nine, varying in size from 
thirty-five to sixty-five feet in height, with 
huge branches at the summit. The foliage is 
composed of narrow, stalked, entire, and lan- 
ceolate leaves, four to seven inches in length. 
Others on the same tree and stem are digitated, 
and the digitations varying from five to seven 
sessile leaflets of a form similar to the simple 
leaves. The flowers are in panicles, and insig- 





nificant in appearance ; the bark is rugged, and 
there is no distinction of foliage to be observed 
either in young or old trees. The circumfer- 
ence of one of the trees, measured seven feet 
from the base, was from twelve to thirty-five 
feet. Their peculiar shape and the fantastic 
style of their growth are well shown in the 
drawing (from my own sketches from Nature), 
by Mr. W. C. Bennett, of the Survey Depart- 
ment of New South Wales. The trees grow 
very luxuriantly in a soil of sand, or sandy 
loam, These trees are often tapped by the 
stockmen and others, who procure from them 
a glutinous and refreshing beverage. The trees, 
when of large size, are scooped out, and form 
very excellent canoes. I have been informed 
that an excellent kind of jam has also been 
made from the sap.’ ” 








THE BOTTLE-TREES OF NORTH AUSTRALIA. 





TO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive. — 
Jay Cooxs & Co. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS .—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engi ing, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 


Murray St., N. Y. 








COOPER'S SEA TALES.—A new 
and cheap edition. Illustrated by Darley. To be 

pleted in five volumes, uniform with the ‘‘ Leather- 
Stocking Tales.” The first volume, with eight orig- 
inal Designs, is now published, and is entitled “ The 
“Pilot.” By J. Fenimore Coorer. 1 vol., 8vo, paper 
covers. With eight illustrations by F. O. C. Darley. 
Price, 75 cents; cloth, $1.05. D. Arrizron & Co., 
Publishers, 549 & 5st Broadway, N. Y. 











COLGATE & CO0.’S NEW PER- 
fume for the handkerchief, ‘‘CasHmere Bovgvet,” 
will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet-soap of the same 
name, which is so universally popular. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—MkRs. 
J. Remy, Washington, D. C., has used a Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine constantly since 1856, in 
dressmaking, with nothing for repairs. See the new 
Improvements and Woods’s Lock-Stitch Ripper. 





WESTERN TRAVEL.  Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Tour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including the 
Yosemite, and all places of resort on the Pacific slope; 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers; 
full description of all Western cities and railroad routes ; 
with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 

D. Aprteton & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 





SUMMER TRAVEL. New edition of 
Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Travel. astern 
Tour. Revised and corrected to the present date. 
This volume forms a complete guide to all places in the 
Middle and Eastern States, and the British Provinces. 
Full information in regard to all places of summer 
resort. With Maps. In cloth, flexible. Price, 
$2.00. 

D. Appieton & Co., Publishers, 
549 & 55x Broadway, New York. 





APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE 
Book. Illustrated. Part I., including England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. Part 
II., including Switzerland, Northern and Southern 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. To each part is appended a 
Vocabulary of Travel, in the language of the several 
countries. Sirth edition, for 1873. Published in two 
separate volumes, or in one volume complete. In mo- 
rocco, gilt. Price, $6.50. 

D. Aprteton & Co., Publishers, 
New York, 
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